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To lay Asphalt concrete on bridge decks in winter the 
contractor used three, 12-foot finishing machines. By 
paving simultaneously cold longitudinal joints were 
prevented. Finishers were followed immediately by 2- 
and-3-axle tandems. 





One-inch binder course is compacted by tandems. Self- 
propelled pneumatic-tired roller ballasted with ten tons 
(o) e-¥- Fake Moxeyan) o)i-14-mere) en) ey-len ae) amm@)aeltat-1avmaleler-t-salel ie) 
detergent in water prevented Asphalt pick-up by rubber 
tires of the heavy equipment. 
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Specially-equipped trucks’ bring mix to finishers. 
Insulated truck beds and tarpaulin covers protect mix, 
bring it to job at best laying temperature. Canvas aprons 
on spray bars of distributors keep prime from blowing 
on curbs and sidewalks. 


Cross Section of the Calumet Skyway's heavy-duty Asphalt 





Before and after rolling, luteman, raker and straight- 
edge man check the mat. Despite 2-inch high expansion 
and contraction plates every 100 feet, mat goes down 
true to grade. A 13-20 ton roller irons wearing surface 
to final smoothness. 











2” Asphalt concrete surface course 
3” Asphalt concrete binder course 
8” stabil ee ne es 
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is done at record, tax-saving speeds 


fill and on bridge decking. In Louisiana it is performing 
well over virtual quagmires. In Ohio, it proves ideal on 
glacial till. In New England, it has taken years of alternate 
freezing and thawing in its stride. Along Oregon’s rainy 
coast Asphalt concrete is the only paving that lasts. In the 
Southwestern desert regions, where eggs can be fried on 
road surfaces, Asphalt concrete is by far the preferred 
pavement. In mountainous terrain, Asphalt concrete is the 
easiest material to lay and it conforms to foundation settle- 
ment without fracturing. In New Jersey, it was selected to 
handle the world’s heaviest turnpike traffic loads. 
4,012,815 vehicles in July 1958 alone. 


Under all these conditions and more, modern Asphalt con- 
crete has proved itself the least costly pavement to build 
and to maintain. When you specify it, you make your state’s 
road-building tax funds go much further. 


Ribbons of velvet smoothness... 
ASPHALT-paved Interstate Highways 


THE ASPHALT INSTITUTE 


Asphalt Institute Building, College Park, Maryland 
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Fy Letters to 


Fluoridation .. . 

& Editor's Note: The article in the 
January AE, “The Engineer’s Role in 
Fluoridation” has elicited many letters 
to the magazine, an objective sampling 
of which appears below: 


Dear Editor: 

“The Engineer's Role in Fluorida- 
tion,” by H. Romer and S. C. Martin, 
which appeared in the January issue of 
the AE, is excellent 

H. A. PACE 
Chairman-Elect, 

Akron, Ohio, Section, 
American Chemical Society 


Dear Editor: 

Ihe article on “The Engineer's Role 
in Fluoridation,” in the January issue 
of the AE goes far beyond the title. It 
controversial 


presents one side of a 
subject nicely presented as an engineer- 
ing problem and possible solutions. 
As an example, on page 21 under a 
heading “Safety’’ we read the follow- 
ing: “Water fluoridation could not rea- 
sonably be advocated if its dental bene- 
expense of 
Exten- 


fits were derived at the 
health elsewhere in the body. 
sive studies by physicians, dentists, 
roentgenologists, toxicologists and epi- 
demiologists conclusively demonstrated 
that persons consuming approximately 
1.0 ppm F- in their supply 
showed no increase whatsoever in any 


water 


illness or disability.” 

This statement sounds well because 
it includes a number of words _ in- 
tended to impress the reader but not 
one shred of evidence is even out- 
lined to substantiate it 

As a reader of the AE, I hope this 
type of article which mixes propagan- 
da with technical details will not ap- 
pear very often. 

HERMAN H. 
Clifton, N.]. 


REUTER, P.E. 


Dear Editor: 

Please advise if reprints are avail- 
able for the article on “The Engineer's 
Role in’ Fluoridation” by Harold 
Romer, P.E. and Sylvan C. Martin, 
_: oe 

R. M. McLaucuuin, P.E. 

Director, Division of Environ- 
mental Sanitation, 

Dept. of Health, 

County of Westchester, 

White Plains, N.Y. 


Dear Editor: 


The article ‘““The Engineer's Role in 
Fluoridation,” handles the mechanical 


4 


the Editor 


problems of introducing fluorides in 
drinking water well. It 
should do much toward informing en- 
gineers of the methods of safeguarding 


extremely 


the public against overdosage. 

However, as a professional engineer, 
I feel this is as far as the article should 
have gone. Editorializing on the merits 
of fluoridation has no place in our pro- 
fessional publication. The data sup- 
porting the claims of fluoridation in 
the article were certainly impressive; 
however there are no doubt, equally 
impressive data available from equally 
qualified people which can show other- 
wise. 

Be this as it may, when we attempt 
in our engineering journal to support 
which is a 

to decide 


or not issue 


support any 
matter for each individual 
for himself, I believe we are betraying 
the trust in our profession. 

I do not wish to argue here for or 
against the merits of fluoridation, but 
since the editor has apparently taken 
a stand with Messrs. Romer and Mar- 
tin endorsing fluoridation of public 
water, I feel it my duty to point out a 
very important fact which is easily 
overlooked. This is the right of free- 
dom of choice. How quick we are to 
point this out when an attempt is 
made to unionize our profession! As 
professional people we are justifiably 
jealous of our right to think and act 
for ourselves. Does it not seem incon- 
sistent in this case to force the think- 
ing of one group on another through 
public works and at public expense? 

In many areas this action is taken 
without a vote from the people and 


lending the dignity and support of our 


engineering profession to fluoridation 


“We're not particularly worried 
about any future engineering short- 
age.” 


cause as you have done however un- 
wittingly, bespeaks paternalism rather 
than an effort to inform. 

Let’s stick to facts, such as methods 
used to meter fluoride, and leave out 
the opinions, trusting the good judg- 
ment of the people. 

Wo. G. BrosENE, JR., P.E. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Abstracting Services . .. 


Dear Editor: 

In the column entitled “From Wash- 
ington” in the January, 1959, issue of 
AMERICAN ENGINEER, there is a discus- 
sion of the program being undertaken 
in the field of technical information 
compilation, publication and dissem- 
ination. Here we have another exam- 
ple of too little and too late as com- 
pared with our Soviet competition. 
Through the influence of private or- 
ganizations, an advisory committee has 
capitulated and accepted an_unsatis- 
factory program. A recent study has 
shown that we can purchase from Rus- 
sia abstracts prepared by their abstract- 
ing service, translate them into Eng- 
lish, and get them into the hands of 
the American scientist in considerably 
less time than we can undertake the 
job of abstracting the original Russian 
articles and publishing them in Eng- 
lish. To continue to rely on our exist- 
ing lackadaisical abstracting services is 
obviously an absurdity. 

The cost of an adequately strong 
central agency is certainly enough to 
stagger the imagination. However, the 
cost of unnecessarily duplicating re- 
search and investigation because of lack 
of knowledge of the work of others is 
infinitely more expensive. It is not only 
the cost of the investigations themselves 
but, also, the cost of many ensuing sup- 
ply and production programs which 
would, in general, be saved by a few 
weeks advance technological develop- 
ment. The cost of abstracting 100,000 
journals is truly prodigious, but the 
cost of delay in getting those abstracts 
to American scientists may well be far 
ereater. 

Cart C. CHAmBers, P.E. 
Vice President for 
Engineering Affairs, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


P.E.‘s Can Spell! ... 
Dear 

Professor Miller’s “The 
Classics of Engineering Literature” in 
strikes me as a 


Editor: 
article on 
the December issue 
first-class piece, for the practicing engi- 
neer, for the student of engineering, 
and for all others (including profes- 
sors of non-engineering English!) 

In addition to being good as a pro- 


The American Engineer 





motional piece, to promote the use of 
lucid, grammatical, and accurate writ- 
ing, it takes away some of the sting 
of the canard that “the hallmark of 
the engineer is his inability to spell”— 
an inability which, to my sorrow, I 
have at times noted in the AMERICAN 
ENGINEER itself. 

ARON L. Mirsky, 

Assistant Professor 

of Civil Engineering, 

U. of Connecticut, 

Storrs, Conn. 


More Miller... 
Dear 

I thoroughly enjoyed “The Classics 
of Engineering Literature” by Walter 
J. Miller in the December issue of the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER. Let’s have more 
articles of this type. 

I wish that Dr. Miller had 
tioned Sadi Carnot’s “Reflections on 
the Motive Power of Heat.” This book 
was originally published in 1824, and 
was reissued by the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers in 1943. 
It was translated by Robert H. Thur- 
1890. 

E. J. TAYLor, Dean, 
College of Applied Science, 
Ohio University, 

Athens, O. 


Editor: 
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Cancer strikes 
two families out 
of every three. 


Guard your family 

. fight cancer with 
a checkup and 
a check... today! 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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Nursing... 
Dear Editor: 

I was interested in reading the com- 
ments made by reader Stuart in his 
letter to you published in the January 
issue. I concur heartily with what was 
printed except for the last sentence. It 
is on this that I wish to comment. 

He states that “In discussing the well 
worn comparison between engineering 
and medicine as a profession that he 
omitted mentioning that techni- 
cian branch of medicine known as the 
Reader Stuart is mistaken in 
considering nursing as at all 
rable with the work of technicians. 
Nursing is a profession. It might even 
be said that the profession of nursing 
is much more parallel to engineering 
than is the practice of medicine. To 
that nurses are not in the 
category I cite the 


nurse.” 
compa- 


point out 
technician would 
following: 

In order 
must take state board 
which are administered by boards com- 
posed of registered nurses. The state 
grants each successful applicant the 
right to use R. N. Nurses 
are forbidden to practice without pass- 
The = so- 
definitely 


nursing, nurses 


examinations 


practice 


the degree 


ing thorough state boards. 
called “practical” 
limited in the acts she can legally per- 


The profession is entirely auton- 


nurse is 


form. 
omously and separately organized. It 
polices its own professional standards. 
There are certain areas of responsibil- 
nurse from 
ethics 


ity which distinguish the 
the technician. Her code of 
makes this very clear. 
Merritr A. WILLIAMSON, P.E. 
Dean, College of Engineering 
and Architecture, 
The Pennsylvania State 
Park, Pa. 


University, 


University 


Plaudits ... 
Dear Editor: 

I have just received my first issue of 
the AMERICAN ENGINEER and would 
like to say it is an interesting and 
timely magazine with very good read- 
ing material. I enjoy it very much. 

EUGENE W. SmiTH, P.E. 
Dallas, Texas 

I think that the articles in the De- 
cember, 1958, 
teresting. A 
magazine, too. 

PETER WEISSENBERG, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


issue were extremely in- 
well written and edited 


ELT. 


I really enjoy your magazine and 
organization of material. 
James L. Ric6cs, P.E. 
Bloomfield, Iowa 


Your new format is fine. 
Ceci. Brown, P.E. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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NEW resin-base STANPAT 
ELIMINATES GHOSTING, 


offers better adhesion qualities 
on specific drafting papers! 
THE PROBLEM 


Some of our longtime customers first called our 
attention to the ghosting problem Certain 
tracing papers contain an oil which could be 
leeched out by the STANPAT odhesive (green 
back) causing a ghost 


THE SOLUTION 

A new STANPAT was developed (red back), utiliz- 
ing a resin base which did not disturb the oils 
and eliminates the ghost. However, for many spe- 
cific drafting popers where there is no ghosting 
problem, the original (green back) STANPAT is 
still preferred 

WHICH ONE IS BEST FOR YOU? 

Send samples of your drawing paper and we will 
help you specify. Remember, STANPAT is the 
remarkable tri-acetate pre-printed with your stand- 
ard and repetitive blueprint items—designed to 
save you hundreds of hours of expensive drafting 
time 


SO SIMPLE TO USE 


1, PEEL 
the tri-acetate adhe- 
sive from its backing. 





2. PLACE 

the tri-acetate in 
position on the trac 
ing 


3. PRESS 

into position, will 
not wrinkle or come 
off 





STANPAT CO. a 
WHITESTONE 57, N. Y. Dept. 97 LINZ 


Phone: Flushing 9-1693-1611 STANPAT CO. 


Wrivestane|57, HY 
Go Enclosed are samples of the drafting wth 
paper(s) | use (identify manufac 
turer). Please specify whether Rub 


ber Base or Resin Base STANPAT is most 
compatible with these samples 
Send literature and samples of STANPAT 


Pleose quote price on our enclosed sketches 


which we ore considering to have pre-printed 


NAME 





FIRM 
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Executive Research Survey Report 


CAREER SATISFACTIONS 
of PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
IN INDUSTRY * 


What do engineers in industry rate 


as the 


most satisfying job factors? What do 


engineers think management can do to foster 
professional recognition? 


You can get specific answers to these questions and many more 
about engineers in industry in this latest Executive Research 
Survey report. Based on data gathered from lengthy “depth” in- 
terviews, the survey brings out the non-salary career satisfac- 
tions of engineers in industry at three stages of professional 


experience—3 to 6 years, 10 to 15 years, and 20 to 2 


5 years. 
“Career Satisfactions of Professional Engineers in Industry” is 
an intensive study of motivation factors in a representative 
sampling of engineers employed in American industry. Com- 
prehensive statistical analyses—as well as detailed comments 
by engineers—are given throughout the published report. Use 
the handy coupon below to order your copy of this valuable 


addition to your engineering library. 


Note These Chapter Titles: 


e Career Outlook of Professional Engineers 
© Satisfaction and Frustration on the Job 
¢ The Question of Professional Status 


e Are The Values of the More Successful 
Engineers Different from the Others? 


* Survey made by the Opinion Research Corporation, Princeton, N. J., 
for the Professional Engineers Conference Board for Industry, in co- 
operation with the National Society of Professional Engineers. 





gineers in Industry”): 


$1.50 to NSPE members 


$3 to non-members copies of “How 


copies “How 


Other Conference Board copies of “How 


reports: —— 


$1 to NSPE members 


$2 to non-members 











Price (“Career Satisfac- Professional Engineers Conference Board for Industry 
tions of Professional En- 2029 K Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
Yes, | am enclosing check or money order for $ 


please rush the following to me: 


copies of “Career Satisfaction of Professional Engineers In Industry” 


[] Check if you are a member of NSPE. 
(Make checks payable to the Board) 


to Train Engineers In Industry” at 


to Attract and Hold Engineering Talent’ 
to Improve the Utilization of Engineering Manpower” at 


to Improve Engineering-Management Communications” at 
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world’s smallest corral 
for 20OO horses (horsepower, that is) 


«-- THE VAPOR HEATING CORPORATION AT 


WATER TUBE BOILER—200 BHP in ony's x 8’ 


bang o cs 

% > 
Most heat and power packages let their horses 
run wild—spread them all over your plant...and that’s 
mighty expensive range area. Vapor packs the same 
number of horses in about one-quarter the space of what 
old-fashioned boilers need. Even if you only valued 
inside area at $20.00 a sq. ft., you’d save a whopping 
$2400 on space alone. And you’d save plenty more 
on maintenance and long life...the simple fact is this: 


MODULATICS NEVER WEAR OUT 

Ingenious design makes every part accessible—easily 
replaced should the need arise. And, Vapor guarantees 
their Modulatic coils 5 full years including up to $50.00 
labor allowance! Sizes: 20 to 200 HP...670,000 to 
6,690,000 BTU per hr. 


DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS AVAILABLE 
IF YOUR CASH HAS OTHER WORK TO DO 


VAPOR HEATING CORPORATION 
80 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois, Dept. 39-C 


Send me free literature: [] Drum Modulatic Bulletin 
475; Modulatics for pressures to 1000 psi, Bulletin 
586; Extended Payment Terms Bulletin 486; (J 
Hydrolatic Hot Water Boiler Bulletin 490. 


Name. 





Address 





City, Zone, State 
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Doing engineering work overseas calls for a new textbook and the man who goes 
into this area of activity without the proper grounding is asking for trouble. Our 
"Engineer at Work" piece this month treats this subject under the title "Financing 
Overseas Construction." Here is a down-to-earth review of intricate government 
requirements (as well as private) with which one must be conversant if success is 
to be achieved. The man who writes the story should know whereof he speaks for he 
is Daniel A. del Rio, former vice president, Hanover Bank of New York, and presently 
U. S. representative, Banco Nacional de Cuba. (Note: An article worth filing for 
future reference. ) 














Lawyers and doctors have long employed secretaries with special knowledge of 
law and medicine. Now comes the engineer's helper with shorthand book in hand and 
Slide rule in pocket. On page 27 begins a revealing story about a school in 
Pittsburgh where secretaries are specially trained as engineering assistants. 








More and more professional engineering societies are forming functional 
sections, many among their consultants. See page 31 for a full report of such a 
group in the Buckeye State of Ohio. 








And on page 34 we find the staff piece, "President's Committee Ends Three Years 
of Study." This unique committee of scientists and engineers winds up its work on 
a positive note and its activities over the years are of wide import. 





News of the Month: 


The headlines. . Highway Expenditures Reach New High of $17.15 Billion. New- 
comb Cleveland Prize Presented. Civil Engineers Opposed to Unions. All on 
pages 10 and ll. 











Consulting. The outlook for retirement bills for self-employed professional 
and business men is brighter than at anytime in the recent past. See page 12. 








Education. Russian and Japanese educators have visited the United States in 
the past few weeks while a group of Americans have toured the USSR. Learn about 
respective impressions on page 13. 








Government. Lead news story here reports on a meeting of 400 representatives 
of Federal departments, etc., who came up with the recommendation that professional 
recruiters will have to be employed if the Government is to get its share of 
top-talent college students. 

Industry. Don't miss "AFL-CIO Meeting Discusses Professional Unionization," 
page 16. Here is a complete round-up on a meeting held by union leaders recently 
in Washington to review union efforts to sign up professionals. NSPE comes in for 
its lumps. 

And in the back of the book: A preliminary review of National Engineers’ 

Week, 1959—the biggest yet! Plus other news features. 


Jaundth F. Tin.tbg— 


Editor 
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a General News 





Highway Expenditures Reach 
New High of $17.13 Billion 


A new peak in global highway expenditures was reached in 1958 as 
nations in the free world spent a record total of $17.13 billion on road 
building, maintenance and administration, according to Robert O. Swain, 


executive director, International 

The 1958 roadbuilding total was 
14.5 per cent higher than 1957 ex- 
penditures, which came to $15.04 
billion. 1958 was the eleventh con- 
secutive year in which the free 
world highway field has shown ex- 
pansion. 

U.S. expenditures, as usual, were 
the largest of any nation, totaling 
$9.93 billion, a ten per cent in- 
crease over 1957. Total expendi- 
tures outside the United States of 
$7.2 billion show a 19.7 per cent in- 
crease over the $5.93 billion spent 
in 1957. 

Leading the world in percentage 
increase in highway expenditures 
were Venezuela and Denmark, each 
of which more than doubled their 
spending on roads in 1958. Vene- 
zuela spent $225.5 million, com- 
pared to only $91.5 million in 1957 
and Denmark’s expenditures were 
$64.6 million, up from $31.7 mil- 
lion in 1957. 

Leading the world outside the 
U.S. in total highway spending was 
West Germany, with $1.073 billion, 
an increase of 21.5 per cent over 


Road 


Federation, Washington, D.C. 
1957. Running close behind was 
Canada, with $1.070 billion, an in- 
crease of 21 per cent. Noteworthy 
is the fact 1958 was the first year 
any nation outside the U.S. spent 
more than $1 billion on roads. 

This was the first year West Ger- 
many topped Canada, which has in- 
creased outlay for highways to five 
times the 1946 level. 

The U.S. again was the nation 
with the most miles of highway in 
existence, 3,429,801 miles, and the 
most motor 68,398,000. 
The smallest road network in the 
world is claimed by the British 
colony of Gibraltar, which has 17 
miles. Gibraltar has a motor vehicle 
population of 3,321. 

One of the trends noted by In- 
ternational Road Federation in 
1958 was a definite shift away from 
toll road construction in the 
United States. The new Interstate 
System will either absorb or take 
the place of the more than 2,000 
miles of U.S. toll roads now in 





vehicles, 


existence, they said. 





Conference of Civilian Aides 


Newcomb Cleveland 
Prize Presented 


The winners of the thirty-first 
Newcomb Cleveland Prize have 
been announced by the American 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science. They are Jerzy Neyman 
and Elizabeth L. Scott of the Sta- 
tistical Laboratory, University of 
Caliiornia, for a paper entitled 
“On Certain Stochastic Models of 
Population Dynamics.” 

The $1,000 award of AAAS is 
presented annually to the au- 
thor (s) of a noteworthy paper pre- 
sented on a regular program of 
the meeting and representing an 
outstanding contribution to science. 

Paul H. Robbins, NSPE’s execu- 
tive director, served on the Com- 
mittee of select the 
winners. 


Judges to 


Blind Engineers 
Hold Conference 


The first American technological 
which blind engi- 
mathe- 
maticians were principal partici- 


conference at 
neers, technologists, and 
pants and discussion leaders was 
held recently in New York. 

The blind technologists  dis- 
cussed with sighted colleagues such 
matters as problems of communica- 
tion, tools for better job perform- 
ance, mobility, braille, and reading 
machines. 


John W. Beretta, of San Antonio, 
Tex., chairman of the Texas State 
Board of Registration for Profes- 
sional Engineers, and past presi- 
dent of NSPE, is welcomed to a re- 
ception at Fort Benning, Ga., for 
110 top-ranking military and civil- 
ian leaders attending a Conference 
of Civilian Aides to the Secretary of 
the Army and Army Commanders 
by Secretary of the Army Wilber M. 
Brucker, third from right. Mr. 
Beretta is civilian aide from the 
Fourth U. S. Army area. In the re- 
ceiving line are, I.-r.: Col. Robert H. 
York, U. S. Army Infantry Center 
chief of staff; Major Gen. Paul L. 
Freeman, Jr., commandant of the 
U. S. Army Infantry School; Secre- 
tary Brucker; Gen. Maxwell D. 
Taylor, Army chief of staff, and 
Under-Secretary Hugh M. Milton II. 
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Civil Engineers 
Opposed to Unions 


Civil engineers and unions do 
not appear to be a very promising 
alliance, it was generally concluded 
in a panel discussion at a conven- 
tion meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers in Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

But while the concensus of opin- 
ion expressed was generally op- 
posed to unionization, one speaker, 
Arnold Olitt, of Oakland, partner 
of Woodward, Clyde, Sherard & 
Associates, said that since his group 
had only had two and_ one-halt 
years experience with unions, “it 
is difficult to state positively how 
unionization has worked out in ow 
case.” 

“In general,” he added, “our 
dealings with the union have been 
amicable.” 

Mr. Olitt, William W. Moore, of 
San Francisco, partner of Dames & 
Moore, and Jack Y. Long, of Oak- 
land, partner, J. Y. Long Co. As- 
sociates, served on the panel which 
discussed “Engineers and Unions— 
California Report.” 

“Unless the present labor laws 
are greatly revised,” Mr. Moore 
stated, “there is little protection 
offered to any group or employee 
who prefers to remain unor- 
ganized,” 

With — this 
tinued, all engineers should con- 
sider, very carefully, the nature of 
any organization with which they 
may become afhliated. He said fac- 
tors to be weighed should include 
the degree of member control in 
the organization, and its policies 


situation, he con- 


concerning ethical and professional 
responsibilities and attitudes. 

Mr. Long declared that classifi- 
cations necessary under a trade un- 
ion structure tend to specialize 
work procedures. 

“It is my considered opinion,” 
Mr. Long stated, “that specializa- 
tion, even at the full professional 
level, lowers the engineer to tech- 
nician status, with our work too 
often being directed by others, in- 
cluding nonprofessionals. 

“If we recognize that unions have 
a place in our field of endeavor, 
how can we define where technical 
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Robbins Talks to Japanese Visitors 


NSPE Executive Director Paul H. Robbins discussed the work of the 
National Society and the engineering profession in the United States 
recently when a team of Japanese builders, architects, and engineers 
visited national headquarters. The visitors were in this country for a six 
weeks’ study of the organization and operations of the housing, building, 
and construction industry in the U.S. The tour was sponsored by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration and the program planned by HHFA’s 


International Housing Service. Shown seated are, |.-r.: 


Atsushi Fujiki; 


Kahuhei Matsui, and Tadao Miura; standing, I-r.: Yasutaro Okura; David 
G. Webb, Jr., of HHFA; Yosuke Magara; Mr. Robbins; Shingo Kojima; 
Harutoshi Fukuzawa, translator, and Masao Yoshida. 


classifications should stop and _ pro- 
fessional positions begin? 

“IT have no quarrel with unions. 
They have done a wonderful job in 
many fields. In the various trade 
occupation fields they have pro- 
vided a real service. 

“At this time, after approximate- 
ly ten years of experience with un- 
ions in our profession,” Mr. Long 
concluded, “I am not yet convinced 
that they have reached the objec- 
have offered to their 
members and to the employers in 
the field of engineering.”’ 


tives they 


WESCON Authors Must 
Register by May 1 


Authors wishing to present 
papers at the 1959 Western Elec- 
tronic Show and Convention tech- 
nical sessions to be held in San 
Francisco, August 18-21, must regis- 
ter their interest by May 1. Re- 
quired are 100-200 word abstracts, 
together with complete texts or ad- 
ditional detailed summaries, which 
should be sent to the chairman of 
the technical program, Dr. Karl R. 
Spangenberg, WESCON, 60 West 
4Ist Avenue, San Mateo, Califor- 
nia, 


AIChE National Meet 
Set tor Atlantic City 


Poday’s pressing problems, space 


energy and Russia’s 


highlight the 
national 


travel, nucica 
technology will 
thirty-ninth meeting ol 
the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers which will be held in 
Atlantic City, N.J., March 15-18. 
Dr. Donald L. Katz, president of 
AIChE, will preside. The meeting 
is sponsored by the New Jersey and 
North Jersey Sections of the Insti 
tute. 

hese subjects are among many 
developments in the chemical en 
gineering profession that will be 
discussed in symposiums and tech 


nical sesssions 





BOOKS 

Chemical Process Economics by 
John Happel, P.E. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York, N.Y., pub- 
lishers. 
Operation of Power 
Leon K. Kirch- 
maver, P.E. John Wiley & Sons. 
Inc., New York, N.Y., publishers. 

How to Become a Professional 
Engineer by John Constance, P.F. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 
New York, N.Y., publishers. 


Econom I 


Systems by Dr. 








> Consultingse 


Outlook Hopeful for 
Retirement Bills 


With the first session of e 86th Congress hardly 
more than two months old, .egislation to permit self- 
employed professional and business men to deduct a 
portion of their annual income set aside for retirement 
purposes, has already been favorably reported by the 
House Ways & Means Committee and readied for 
prompt floor action. The new bill carries the same 
identification number as in the past—H.R. 10—and is 
in the same form as that which passed the House last 
vear. Self-employed individuals may deduct ten per 
cent of net income, up to $2,500, each year provided 
the sums are placed in certain types of retirement pro- 
grams. While self-employed retirement legislation has 
been popularly referred to as the Jenkins-Keogh bills, 
after their chief sponsors, the new legislation is now 
known as the Keogh-Simpson bills, inasmuch as Rep- 
resentative Simpson of Pennsylvania has become the 
Republican sponsor in place of Representative Jen- 
kins of Ohio who has retired. 

In a recent remo to all consulting engineers and 
firms throughout the country, Leslie C. Gates, chair- 
man of NSPE’s Functional Section for Consulting En- 
vineers in Private Practice, has urged renewed active 
financial support for the American Thrift Assembly 
in its efforts to have self-employed retirement legisla- 
tion passed in the 86th Congress and approved by the 
President. In his memo, Gates acknowledged the gen- 
erous cooperation received from consulting engineers 
in the past on behalf of the ATA campaign, and 
voiced the hope that “your expression of active in- 
terest will continue.” The Keogh-Simpson bill, Gates 
continued, “is of special significance to consulting 
engineers, and since it will operate to your direct 
financial advantage, it is deserving of your continued 
support.” 

Noting that financial contributions from other 
major professional societies (such as the AMA, ABA, 
ATA, etc.) to the American Thrift Assembly are ex- 
pected to at least match theirs of the previous year, 
Gates declared that continued support from con- 
sulting engineers for the ATA and the principle of 
the Keogh-Simpson bill “will indicate our willingness 
to stand up, be counted and fight for a program 
through which we, along with private practitioners in 
the other learned professions, will derive the greatest 
benefit.” 

Out of $3,500 contributed to the ATA by the Na- 
tional Society last year, $2,000 was raised from con- 
sulting engineers and $1,500 was contributed directly 
by NSPE. Within recent months, another check for 
$2,000 has been presented to the American Thrift 
Assembly out of sums remaining from last year’s con- 
tributions. “Consequently,” Gates stated, “the Con- 
sulting Engineers Keogh-Simpson Fund is now practi- 
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cally depleted, and its replenishment is essential if we 
are to be able to adequately meet our responsibilities 
and obligations.” Contributions from consultants 
should be made payable to ““NSPE—Consulting Engi- 
neers Fund” and mailed to 2029 K Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

In a separate attachment to the Gates memo, Robert 
C. Vogt, NSPE’s representative to the American Thrift 
Assembly, called upon consulting engineers to also be- 
gin an intensive mail campaign in order to inform 
all Congressmen of the engineers’ interest and position 
with regard to the Keogh-Simpson legislation. “An 
indication from the ‘folks back home’ of their support 
for H.R. 9 and 10,” Vogt said, “may well be the de- 
cisive factor causing any Representative or Senator to 
vote in favor of this legislation when voting time ar- 
rives.”” 

“So without delay, write to your Representative and 
Senators telling them of your support for H.R. 9 and 
10, and urging that they likewise support these im- 
portant measures,” Vogt concluded. 


American Thrift Assembly 
Names Executive Director 


Robert E. Ansheles, of Alexandria, Va., has been ap- 
pointed executive director of the American Thrift 
\ssembly, according to an announcement by F. Joseph 
Donohue, chairman of the Assembly. 

Mr. Ansheles is a graduate of St. Michael's College, 
Winooski, Vt., and holds a master’s degree from Seton 


“ Robert E. Ansheles 


Appointed Executive 


Director of Assembly 


Hall University, South Orange, N.J. From 1946 to 
1950 he was assistant professor of sociology and varsity 
and tennis coach at the New Jersey University. He 
joined the staff of St. Michael’s College in 1950 and 
was later named assistant to the president of the 
College. In 1955, Mr. Ansheles was appointed ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Greater Vermont Associa- 
tion, Vermont State Chamber of Commerce. 

He came to Washington in 1957 as legislative as- 
sistant to Senator Ralph E. Flanders of Vermont. The 
following year he was appointed Congressional liaison 
officer for the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare and served in that capacity until his recent 


appointment. 
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Russian, Japanese Educators 
Visit; U.S. Team Tours USSR ™: 


e Soviet Education of Sound Quality 
e Russians Discuss Own Weaknesses 


Engineering educators from Russia and Japan have visited the United 
States within recent months to gain firsthand knowledge of 
ing profession in this country, while an eight-man mission from the U.S. 
spent three weeks of study and inspection in the Soviet Union. 


One of the major observations of 
the American group was that en- 
gineering education of sound qual- 
ity is effectively integrated into the 
planned economy of the U.S.S.R. 
They also called attention to the 
dynamic character of Russian engi- 
neering education, the continuous 
process of re-evaluation affecting it, 
and the ability of this controlled 
system to adjust to the inevitable 
variations in personal capabilities 
at both the student and faculty 
level. 

The mission was sponsored by the 
American Society for Engineering 
Education and the National Science 
Foundation with the cooperation 
of the Engineers Council for Pro- 
fessional Development. Serving as 
chairman was Dr. Frederick C. 
Lindvall, chairman of the Division 
of Engineering at California Insti- 
tute of Technology. Prof. Newman 
A. Hall, head of the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering at Yale 
University, was secretary. 

Other members were: William T 
Alexander, dean of engineering at 
Northeastern University and _ presi- 
ASEE; Dr. William L. 
Everitt, dean of engineering at the 


dent of 


University of Ilinois and president 
of ECPD; Prof. Ralph E. 
of the Department of Civil 
Engineering at North 
State College; Dr. Albert G. Guy, 
professor of metallurgical engineer- 
ing at Purdue University; Dr. 
Ralph A. Morgen, director of the 
Purdue Research Foundation, and 
Dr. Leon Trilling, associate protes- 


Fadum, 
head 
Carolina 
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Members of the U.S. delegation 
visited twenty-five teaching and re- 
search institutions in Moscow, Len- 
ingrad, Kuibyshev, and Frunze. 
“return half” of this ex- 
change mission took place when 
five Russian engineering educators 
arrived in this country on January 

for a visit through February 14. 

While visiting Northeastern Un 
versity, Prof. Panteleimon Lebedev, 
tour leader from the Soviet Minis- 
the engineer- try of Education, stated that stu- 

dents in the United States do not 
enter the 
level of education as do their Rus- 


university at as high a 


sian counterparts, nor do they grad- 
sor of aeronautical engineering at uate with the same degree of tech- 


the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

The mission was initiated by the 
Department of State under an 
agreement with the U.S.S.R. for 
the exchange of scientific and cul- 
tural delegations. 


nical background. 

He added that he felt American 
students gained more of their tech- 
nical background alter beginning 
work in industry itself. 

Speaking on the possibilities of 
establishing exchange student pro- 
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grams between Russian and Ameri- 
can universities, Professor Lebedev 
expressed interest in such a pro- 
gram conducted on the graduate 
level. Although he asserted that the 
Russian doctorate degree is on a 
“substantially level” than 
the American degree, the Russian 
spokesman said the Soviet Union 
would be interested in sending stu- 
dents to the United States to study 


higher 


under our program leading to a 
master’s degree. 


In the Soviet Union, scientists 


American universities during their 
visit here. 

At a press conference at the Engi- 
neers Club in New York City, the 
Soviet educators discussed weak- 
nesses in Russian engineering edu- 
cation. They stated that there was 
a shortage of engineers in the elec- 
tronics and computer technology 
fields, that there were too many 
specialities, and that there was not 
enough freedom of action for edu- 
cators. 

The freedom of action concerned 





Made Trip to Russia 


Eight educators from the United States recently visited the Soviet Union 
to observe their educational program. They included, front row, |.-r.: Dean 
Everitt; Prof. Hall; Dr. Lindvall, and Dean Alexander; back row, I.-r.: Prof. 
Fadum; Dr. Morgen; Dr. Trilling, and Dr. Guy. 


wishing to study for a doctorate 
must complete five years of college 
undergraduate work in addition to 
three years of graduate research at 
which time they may become can- 
didates for the degree of doctor of 
science. Only after many years of 
original research culminating In a 
thesis of significant scientific con- 
tribution, can a scientist achieve 
the title of doctor. Because of these 
rigid requirements, the Soviet Un- 
ion is currently facing a shortage 
of professors of college enginecring. 

Asked whether or not Russian 
engineering students suffer from the 
same deficiency in knowledge of the 
liberal arts attributed to American 
engineers, Prof. Lebedev admitted 
that a similar problem did exist. 
lo counteract this, he stated that 
numerous extra-curricular activities 
in the area of literature and the 
arts were currently being initiated. 


The Russian team visited ten 
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the flexibility granted American 
educators in the conduct and _ or- 
ganization of their courses. This 
type of flexibility, the 
said, is now in about sixteen of the 
Soviet’s 200 institutions, but they 


greatly 


Russians 


hoped it would soon be 
expanded, 

\ group of eleven Japanese uni- 
versity professors visited recently in 
the United States for a five-week 
period. Wilson J]. Bentley, profes- 
sor and head of the School of In- 
dustrial Engineering and Manage- 
ment, administered a two-week pro- 
eram at Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity. He reported that his staff, as 
well as the Japanese group, profited 
from the interchange of informa- 
tion. 

The majority of the professors 
are well-known teaching and _ prac- 
ticing engineers with many years 
of experience. One of the principal 
interests lay in the American pro- 


fessional and honorary engineering 
organizations. NSPE President 
Clark A. Dunn talked to the group 
during their two-week sojourn at 
Oklahoma State University. His 
subject was NSPE and its place in 
the engineer’s life. Don Andrews at 
Oklahoma City, described the work 
of the Oklahoma SPE and the tech- 
nical society, American Institute of 
Industrial Engineers. 

The visit of the “Japanese Ap- 
plied Industrial Management Spe- 
Team” 
the International Cooperation Ad- 


clalists was sponsored by 
ministration in Washington, D. C., 
through the Council for Interna- 
tional Progress in Management in 
New York. 
two-week visit to Oklahoma State 
University was to learn the method 


Che objective of the 


by which industrial engineering 
and management is taught, the con- 
tent of the curriculum, and the re- 
lationship between what the stu- 
dent learns in university and how 
he puts this learning to practice in 
industry. As a part of the program, 
the group visited the Continental 
Pipe Line Company, Continental 
Oil Company, the Phillip’s Petro- 
leum Company Production Depart- 
Wilson Packing Com- 


Svivania 


ment, the 
Electric Com- 
pany, the American Airlines Over- 
haul Depot, and the Service Pipe 


pany, the 


Line Company. At these companies, 
industrial engineers told the group 
about typical problems which they 
were called upon to solve and how 
this related to the work which they 
received in university. 


Linville Named Head 
Of New York Group 


Thomas M. Linville, manager of 
the Research Service Division of 
the General Electric Company, is 
serving as chairman of Electrical 
Engineers for the New York State 
Citizens Committee for the Public 
Schools, Inc., according to an an- 
nouncement by Ward Melville, 
chairman of the Committee’s Spe- 
cial Advisors. 

The New York State Citizens 
Committee for the Public Schools 
is an independent, nonprofit, edu- 
cational organization focusing pub- 


schools 


lic attention on public 


throughout the State. 
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Professional Recruitment 
Urged for Government Jobs 


More than 400 representatives of Federal departments and agencies, at- 
tending a meeting sponsored by the Civil Service Commission, were told 
that the recruitment of top-talent college students for Federal jobs calls 
for increased used of professional recruiters on the nation’s campuses. The 


Government's first all-agency con- 
ference on college recruiting fea- 
tured panel discussions by college 
placement officers and industrial 
recruiters and Government person- 
nel officials. 

The industrial panelists stressed 
the need for presenting clear, con- 
cise statements of job offers and 
facts about the hiring agency, of 
making early decisions after inter- 
views, and of informing placement 
officers and students of the de- 
cisions. The group stressed that pay 
is not necessarily the top determin- 
ing factor influencing career deci- 
sions. Most students, particularly 
those with top talent, are primarily 
interested in good opportunities 
to use their talents and training, 
and in promotional opportunities, 
the speakers said. 

Meanwhile, the Service 


Civil 


Commission has launched a_na- 
tion-wide search for more than 200 
college seniors and recent gradu- 
ates in engineering and science to 
do research work in key Govern- 
ment laboratories. Those selected 
will enter the recentiy-authorized 
starting rate of grade GS-7 
($5,430) . A special written test will 
be given those considered. 


‘Man Friday’ Plan 
Inaugurated to 
Relieve Engineers 

Military laboratory and develop- 
ment centers have inaugurated a 
“Man Friday” plan to relieve en- 


gineers and scientists of undue ad- 
ministrative duties, according to 





Receives Highway Award 


Walter Johnson, right, is shown receiving the second annual Highway 
Award from Kansas Construction Magazine editor, Edward Weilepp, at 
the Kansas Contractors Association convention recently in Kansas City, Mo. 
The award is made annually to the man judged to have done the most to 
advance the cause of better highways in the State of Kansas. A past presi- 
dent of both the Kansas Engineering Society and the Kansas Society of 
Professional Engineers, Mr. Johnson is chief engineer for the State High- 


way Commission of Kansas. 
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a statement before the House Sub- 
committee on Manpower Utiliza- 
tion by Stephen S. Jackson, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. Jack- 
son said the Department of Defense 
considers the plan a “priority” one 
in view of the critical position of 
engineers and scientists in the De- 
development 


fense research and 


work. 
The “Man Friday” 
college graduate who performs -ad- 


is usually a 
ministrative duties for several.re- 
search teams. The Defense official 
also cited improvements in morale 
and effectiveness of the engineering 
and scientific personnel due to the 
plan, plus increased contract train- 
ing and cooperative work-study pro- 
grams. In addition, each military 
department has initiated an annual 
“Science Symposiax” in the inter- 
ests of better exchange of techni- 
cal information and recognition of 
individual technical contributions. 
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AFL-CIO Meeting Discusses 
Professional Unionization 


e NSPE Blamed for Lack of Progress 
e Leaders Urge Unions Contact Students 


“Labor and Science in a Changing World,” was the theme of a two-day 
conference held in Washington in early January, 1959, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO. Conference speakers 
dealt with the broad aspects of the technological revolution and its effects 


on the labor movement, ranging 
from Walter Reuther’s call for the 
creation of a Labor-Science Foun- 
dation, to Paul G. Hoffman's analy- 
sis of technological development on 
the nation’s world-wide responsi- 
bilities. 

Of primary importance to the 
engineering profession was the 
panel session of labor leaders, 
titled, “Meeting the Needs of Scien- 
tific and Workers.” 
Under this heading, a representa- 
tive group of union leaders related 
ideas on 


Professional 


their experiences and 
organizing white collar employees 
-with particular emphasis on pro- 
fessional engineers and scientists. 
Caesar Guazzo, chairman of the 
Salary Division of the Electrical 
Workers, AFL-CIO, 
discussion with an estimate that 
the group involved, who are 
largely unorganized by the unions, 
numbers 214-3 million people. He 
based this estimate on a desire to 
unionize engineers, associated scien- 
personnel, 


opened the 


tists, and supporting 
such as draftsmen and technicians. 
Guazzo’s basic approach to organ- 
izing such employees was to recog- 
nize that the coveted employees are 
different from ordinary workers in 
that they want or expect, in ad- 
ditition to increased income 
through collective bargaining: (1) 
prestige, title and position, (2) 
status and recognition in their pro- 
(3) attainment of their 
non-violent, non- 


lession, 
goals through 
controversial means, such as strikes, 
boycotts, picket lines, etc. He con- 
tended that the group involved 
think of themselves as 
sionals, but actually are “mere em- 


proles- 
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ployees,” and recommended that 
the AFL-CIO create an Engineer- 
Technical Council, similar to the 
Building Trades Council, to co- 
ordinate and strengthen the drive 
within the AFL-CIO unions. 
Russell M. Stephens, president, 
American Federation of Technical 
Engineers, AFL-CIO, declared the 
labor movement “has fallen flat on 
its face” in trying to organize en- 
gineers and scientists. He attrib- 
uted the failure largely to the op- 
position of the National Society ol 
Professional Engineers, which, he 
said, has engaged in “violent anti- 





Scale Model 


A scale model of the Yankee 
Atomic Electric nuclear power plant 
being built by Stone & Webster En- 
gineering Corporation at Rowe, 
Mass., is helping engineers and 
scientists visualize problems in the 
design of the plant. Charles T. 
Chave, left, chief engineer of the 
Nuclear Projects Division and Wal- 
ter C. Woodman, mechanical en- 
gineer in charge of Stone & Web- 
ster’s engineering work for the 
project, are shown here. 


union propaganda.” Stephens was 
particularly bitter about NSPE’s 
contacts with engineering students 
through the distribution of pro- 
fessional literature and furnishing 
speakers at student gatherings. He 
said that NSPE gets to the en- 
gineering students in college and 
“poisons” their minds against the 
unions. 

He held up a recent article in 
the student publication at Georgia 
Tech, in which the student-author 
concluded that unions were not an 
acceptable method for professionals 
to resolve their problems, as a “‘hor- 
rible example” of NSPE’s influence 
on the AFL-CIO 


leader also denounced the idea ol 


students. The 


“professional” unions and cited the 
recent strike of the engineers’ 
union at RCA which had led some 
of its members to resign because it 
was not a “professional strike.” 
Stephens added: “What in_ the 
h is a professional strike?” He 
urged that unions representing en- 
gineers seek to negotiate on patent 
rights, advanced education on 
company time at company expense, 
attendance at professional meet- 
ings and other means to serve pro- 
fessional interests. He concluded 
that the major job for the union 
movement is to reach the engineer- 
ing students and prove to them that 
trade unionism is dignified. 

Phe only non-AFL-C1IO speaker 
on the panel, Joseph Amann, pres- 
ident, Engineers and Scientists of 
America, said that engineers have 
an “infatuation” with professional- 
ism, and may even shun overtime 
pay because of this “notion.” 
Amann agreed that this attitude is 
developed largely in the en- 
gineering schools and the young 
eraduates, he said, believe that 
unionism is not compatible with 
their rise in the company into man- 
agerial ranks. He said that the 
needs of the engineers are in areas 
of working conditions, grievances 
and compensation. Amann said 
that management uses merit raises 
as a weapon and that the unions 
should get some control of merit 
raise systems. He also advocated 
the unions getting a voice in com- 
pany education programs. In what 
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he termed “spiritual” needs of the 
engineer, Amann called for greater 
credit for their work and for tincir 
patented ideas. 

The “defeatist” tone of the meet- 
ing was blasted by John J. Pastin, 
director, Office and Technical De- 
partment, United Steelworkers, 
AFL-CIO, who claimed his unit 
had already organized some 45,000 
dues-paying members among office 
and technical workers. Pastin said 
he is “irritated with all this social, 
psychological, statistical analysis” 
of white collar workers. Pastin criti- 
cized an article in the AFL-CIO 
News, ‘““White Collar Workers: A 
Different Breed of Cats” by James 
W. Goodsell, editor of the Oregon 
Labor Press, as an example of his 
complaint. Maybe such workers 
are a little different, he said, but 
argued that the trouble the unions 
have been having is because they 
haven't asked the prospects to join. 
He denounced the idea that pro- 
fessionals are so different from pro- 
duction workers that they will not 
accept the trade union concepts of 
seniority and time-and-a-half for 
overtime. 

Sylvia Gottlieb, research direc- 
tor, Communications Workers, 
AFL-CIO, closed the panel state- 
ments with a criticism of the sales 
techniques used by the unions. She 
called ‘obsolete’ and “corny” the 
union literature depicting “fat cat 
bosses” and “evil employers” in 
both writing and cartoons, Such 
concepts are childish to profes- 
sional employees, she said, 
urged the unions to promote the 
idea that loyalty to a trade -union 
is not incompatible with loyalty to 
the company. Miss Gottlieb said 
that the day of “bread and butter” 
unionism is over, and to sell pro- 
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fessional employees the unions will 
have to abandon old _ fashioned 
brass knuckle techniques of com- 
munication. She said that the main 
reason to offer professionals to sell 
them unionism is that only through 
this method can they participate in 
“on the job democracy,” in com- 
pany with other workers. 

At the close of the panel talks 
questions and comments were in- 
vited from the floor. Ted Silvey of 
the AFL-CIO staff led off with the 
charge that engineers and scientists 
are “deeply poisoned” by manage- 
ment, in company with the engi- 
neering schools which are ‘‘owned 
body and soul” by the corporations. 
The corporations also “own” the 
professional societies, he charged, 
and called for an investigation of 
the alleged college - corporation 
“conspiracy.” Sanford V. Lenz of 
the IUE local at Arma said some 
unions foster the “poison” by not 
repudiating the idea that engineers 
are part of management. 

L. L. Schultz, executive secretary, 
Association of Professional En- 
gineering Personnel, an ESA- affil- 
iated union at RCA, took the floor 
to reply to the criticism of the type 
of strike conducted by his group. 
He said the AFL-CIO “is kidding 
itself if it thinks it can sell en- 
gineers the same way it sold ma- 
chinists.” Engineers must be sold 
unionism in the colleges, he said. 
Schultz added, “I have to convince 
my own members we are a union.” 
The engineer knows, deep down, 
that he is just another employee, 
the RCA union leader said, “but 
he has to be sold on this.” Everett 
Taft, now on the Auto Workers 
staff, and formerly president of the 
defunct engineers’ union at Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell, claimed the 
professional societies do not have 
much influence, except in the col- 
leges, but he complained that they 
have the field by failure of the 
unions to be more aggressive. Most 
engineers in industry are uncom- 
mitted for or against unionism, he 
said. Charles Hall of the Sperry 
engineers’ union denied that there 
is a “profession” of engineering. 





The meeting was closed by com- 
ments from Albert Hayes, president 
of the Machinists’ Union, AFL- 
CIO, who undertook to dispel the 


atmosphere of gloom and defeat | 
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which had dominated the discus- 
sion. Hayes said that the fact that 
an ideal solution is not available 
does not mean that progress cannot 
be made. He cited, in support, the 
fact that only eighteen million 
workers are organized out of a po- 
tential of twenty-seven million, but 
said this does not mean that the 
labor movement has failed. Hayes 
told the conferees that all leaders 
and groups make mistakes, but they 
should go forward with their pro- 
grams and plans. He took issue 
with Miss Gottlieb’s remarks about 
the obsolete attitudes of the labor 
press, stating that it is not only the 
labor press which sometimes dis- 
torts or exaggerates in writing and 
cartoons. Hayes also stated that 
there are still some “ant-labor”’ 
bosses in commenting on Miss Gott- 
lieb’s references to characterizations 
of business leaders by the labor 


pre SS. 


False Claim Voids 
Union Victory 


The U.S. Court of Appeals for 
Seventh Circuit has set aside an 
NLRB certification of a UAW 
local to represent designers and 
draftsmen at Allis-Chalmers’ Pitts- 
burgh plant because the union 
literature falsely claimed credit fo1 
negotiating a college tuition re- 
fund plan on behalf of production 
employees. The vote was 47 to 45 
for the union, but the Court said 
the inaccuracy was a material mat- 
ter which might have influenced 
the vote. The NLRB had refused 
to upset the vote on the ground 
that although the union statement 
was false, it did not exceed the 
bounds of permissible campaign 
propaganda. The Court said, how- 
ever, “If truth is diluted, it is no 
longer truth. . . . There cannot 
be ‘virtually’ the truth any more 
than there can be ‘virtually’ a vir- 
gin. The deviation from truth in 
this case is substantial and signifi- 
cant. .. .” The NLRB has asked 
the court to reconsider its decision 
because it upsets the Board’s gen- 
eral rule that “even a false state- 
ment will not vitiate an election 
unless accompanied by such fraud 
or trickery that the employees were 
unable to evaluate the propagan- 
da.” (Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. v. 
NLRB, USCA 7th Cir., No. 12331) 
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> Sstrictiy Business 


Personalities . . . Dr. F. R. Owens has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors of Cyrus Wm. 
Rice & Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and James K. 
Rice has been promoted from 
vice president to president and 
general manager . . . John C. 
Riedel has been appointed sen- 
ior project engineer-electronics 
for Endevco Corporation, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. Allen Johnson 
and Paul Mulcey have joined 
Fuel Engineering Company, 
New York, N.Y., as associates 
... R. R. Newquist, president 
of Roots-Connersville Blower 
Division of Dresser Industries, 
Inc., Connersville, Ind., has announced the appoint- 
ment of D. M. McDowell as director of engineering 
... Robert D. James has been assigned as a field serv- 
ice engineer in A. M. Byers Company’s Houston Divi- 
sion office . .. The promotion of Duane C. Manning 
to the position of West Coast sales manager of Fair- 
child Control Corporation has been announced 
Carl Clegg has been named regional manager for the 
newly-created Industrial Division of American Stand- 
ard with offices in Kansas City, Mo... . I. J. Karassik 
has been appointed consulting engineer and manager 
of planning for the Worthington Corporation’s Har- 
rison, N.J., Division. 


Mr. Owens 


Three promotions were made recently at The Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. Harry 
R. Neifert was promoted to chief engineer of Physi- 
cal Laboratories, Ralph McKel- 
vey was named assistant chief 
engineer, and Raymond L. Hill, 
project engineer . . . Robert W. 
Lasher has accepted a position 
as a staff engineer in the Re- 
liability Section of Bendix Avia- 
tion’s Svstems Division, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. Raymond T. 
Zwack has been named manager 
of development engineering at 
Solar Aircraft Company’s Des 
Charles 
W. Elston has been appointed general manager for 
General Electric Company’s Gas ‘Turbine Depart- 
ment, Schenectady, N.Y. Richard C. Cole has 
been named president of Vitro Uranium Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, a division of Vitro Corporation 
of America The appointment of Dr. Milton 
Becker as director of product engineering for Con- 


Mr. Zwack 


Moines Division 


tinental Device Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sernard J. O'Neill has been named to the newly-cre- 
ated post of vice president in charge of engineering 
at Magnetic Amplifiers, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
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Hazen and Sawyer, New York, N.Y., have an 
nounced that the following engineers have become 
associates in the firm: C. Richard Walter, Francis P. 
Coughlan, Jr., Remig A. Papp, 
Joseph N. Rizzi, Jr., John W. 
Neave and Walter B. Sinnott 

Robert C. Kany has been 
named representative for Penn- 
salt Chemical Corporation’s line 
of corrision engineering prod- 
ucts in Florida Elmer S. 
Barrett has been elected presi- 
dent and chief engineer of 
Photronix, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio Robert S. Buffum 
has joined the staff of Comstock 
& Wescott, Cambridge, Mass. . . . The election of 
William B. Poor as senior vice president of Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, Inc., with offices in New York, Chi 
cago, and Los Angeles, has been announced by Charles 
C. Whittelsey, chairman and _ president George 
J. Brown has been advanced from project engineer 
to chief engineer of Statham Instruments, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif... . D. E. O'Connor and T. J. Merritt 
have joined the Houston, Tex., engineering depart 
ment of Commonwealth Services Inc. Alfred T. 
Glynn has been named chict engineer of Sturtevant 
Mill Company, Dorchester, Mass. . . . Robert J. Rus- 
sell has been appointed executive vice president of 
Hardings Company, Inc., York, Pa. 


Mr. Barrett 


New Firms Alfred J. Ryan has announced 
that his previous associates, Albert T. Knuckey and 
Herbert F. Hall, together with a newly-appointed 
David E. Fleming, 
have joined him in the forma- 
tion of A. J. Ryan and Associ- 


associate, 


ates, Inc., Denver, Colo. 
Charles M. Noble’ has an 
nounced that he has opened a 
consulting engineering office in 
Princeton, N,J. . David M. 
Schoenfeld has announced that 
he has established a consulting 
hte: Sibdanndale engineering practice with head 
quarters in New Canaan, Conn. 
... William H. McFarland and 
John W. Johnson have announced the formation of 
a new partnership, McFarland-Johnson, with princi 
pal offices in Binghamton, N.Y., and Buffalo, N.Y. 


New Offices 
have announced the opening of a district office in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
cal engineer, has announced the opening of an office 


. Spencer, White & Prentis, Inc., 
Sam Evans, consulting mechani 


in Los Angeles, Calif. 
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By 
DANIEL A. DEL RIO 


Former Vice President, Hanover Bank of New 


York, and presently U. S. 
Banco Nacional de Cuba 


HERE is a great diflerence be- 

tween a firm doing business in 

the United States, and one 
handling construction work 
abroad. The firm operating over- 
seas has many problems to cope 
with including 
labor laws, and social and political 
regulations arising from national 
istic trends, which limit or totally 
prohibit employment of 
technicians. But of 
financial 


language, — local 


foreign 
primary im 
portance are 
and I should like to deal with this 
area of interest here. 

The principal financial risk to 
the overseas contractor, is in my\ 


problems 


having to deal in 
foreign currencies. He has to pro 
tect himself, not only against the 


opinion, in 


wide fluctuations that may be regis 
tered by the local currency in rela 
tion to the dollar, but also, in the 
case of soft currencies he has to 
create ways and means to provide 
for his dollar requirements, Le., 
dollar salaries of his managers and 
foreign technicians; dollar costs of 
the machinery and materials em- 
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Representative, 


In a $119,000,000 nickel-cobalt project by which private 
U.S. capital is radically strengthening and diversifying Cuba's 
basic economy, this cluster of giant reactors plays the key role. 
Fifty-five feet high and weighing more than 100 tons, these 


lead-lined “pressure cookers” at Moa Bay in Oriente Province 
put nickel and cobalt into solution by treatment with sulphuric 


acid at elevated temperatures. 


ploved in the construction; as well 
as interest charges and other dollai 
costs on that part of the financing 
arranged in the United 
States; and what is more important, 
legally 
abroad these dollar requirements. 


to be 


the cost of transferring 

In addition, he has to study care- 
fully, not only the local costs of 
financing, but also the local bank 
ing regulations. These local costs, 
depending upon the country in 
volved, vary greatly, and unless the 
contractor, before submitting his 
bid, carefully provides for these 
contingencies, he is liable to even 
tually find to his chagrin, that what 
he thought was a favorable and 
profitable deal, turns out to be a 
financial headache. 


Identification of Risks 


In appraising the risks confront- 
ing the contractor engaged in con- 
struction work abroad, these can be 
classified in two categories: 


Khe Emgimeer at 


1. The political and economic 
stability of the country involved. 

2. Its exchange position. 

The political stability of the 


country is of paramount impor 


tance, and the contractor should 


carefully study, not only the under- 
lving causes for the apparent politi 
cal strength o1 weakness of the 
regime in power, and what is going 
to be the length of its legal tenure 
in office; but also, in the case of 
a sudden change, because of elec 


tions or otherwise, what are the 
prospects of the new government 
continuing to honor the commit- 
ments of the previous one. 

Then, of course, and just as im- 
portant to consider, should: be the 
fiscal and economic conditions in 
that country. In the case of gov- 
works: is the 


budget in balance? Are there sufh- 


ernment public 
cient revenues provided for to am- 
ply cover tor the cost of the new 


public works contracted? Or how 


Work. 





does the government intend to pay 
for them? 

The general of the 
country should also be carefully 
analyzed. It has been my experi- 
ence when dealing with foreign 
countries, that whenever economic 
conditions are bad, and unemploy- 
ment is rampant, there are bound 
to arise all kinds of social disturb- 
ances, which sconer or later affect 


economy 


the political stability of the gov- 
ernment. 

But whether the overseas con- 
tractor is engaged in public or pri- 
vate construction work, his main 


preoccupation should be that of 


the exchange situation. It is an ac- 
knowledged fact foreign 
country, that unsettled economic, 
social or political conditions great- 
ly affect the stability of the local 


in any 


currency in terms of its interna- 


tional value, subjecting same to 
wide exchange fluctuations, and in 
devalu- 


most cases, to continued 


ation. 

The 
payments of the country involved, 
\ chronic 


international balance of 
should also be studied, 
international unbalance, where the 
outgo in foreign currencies, exceeds 
income, year after year, is bound 
to be reflected in a continued fall 
in the international value of the 
local currency. The contractor has, 
of course, to provide ways and 
means to protect himself against 
this continued depreciation. 

Then again, there is the ques- 
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tion of exchange restrictions, cur- 
rent or to be imposed. In dealing 
with this problem, the overseas con- 
tractor should carefully look into 
the legal means, if any, that may 
enable him to transfer abroad a 
sufficient amount of local currency 
to meet its dollar commitments. 


In cases like this, it is customary 
for the American firm to provide 
in the construction contract, for a 


certain amount of dollars to be 
freely transferred abroad. In most 
countries, as it is the task of the 
local Central Bank to handle these 
problems, that institution should 
be made a party to the construction 
contract. Also, a clause should be 
inserted there, protecting the con- 
tractor against any future exchange 
restrictions that may be imposed. 


Sources of Financing 


In the case olf public works 
abroad, where the contractor un- 
dertakes a piece of work on behalf 
of a foreign government, or of one 
of its subsidiaries, there are certain 
agencies, both here 
organized to assist 


government 
and abroad, 
in financing the venture. Familiar 
organizations, of course, are the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington; 
with the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
(World Bank), and with the latter’s 
subsidiary, the International Fi- 
nance Corporation. Besides, there 
are other agencies, 
such as the International Coopera- 


government 


tion Administration and the Loan 
Development Fund. Briefly here 
are the principal requirements of 
these organizations. 

The Eximbank, with few excep- 
tions, undertakes the financing of 
American exports, on a 3, 5, or 10 
year basis, depending upon the 
credit risk of the prospective bor- 
rower, the country of destination 
and of the nature of the goods in- 


volved. If the goods are construc- 
tion materials, the term for repay- 
ment is usaally comparatively 
short, but in the case of heavy ma- 
chinery this term is made longer. 
Eximbank of course is mainly in- 
terested in financing sound long 
term ventures involving exports of 
durable or capital goods. In the 
case of construction materials 
financed on a short term basis they 
prefer to stand aside and let the 
commercial private banks handle 


the business. 


GENERALLY speaking, the Washing- 
ton bank requires the American 
manufacturer to participate in the 
credit risk to the extent of between 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent. An- 
other requirement is that the for- 
eign buyer make a cash payment of 
between fifteen to twenty per cent 
upon shipment. The balance, usu- 
ally not more than sixty per cent, is 
financed by the bank. In certain 
financial deals, in the case of spe- 
cial political loans for public works, 
and at the request of the State De- 
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partment, Eximbank agrees to un- 
dertake the entire financing of the 
construction job. This type of loan 
is classified as helping the economic 
development of the foreign coun- 
try. 

Eximbank besides, as the author- 
ized agent under the so-called 
“Cooley Amendment,” receives ap- 
plications for loans in certain for- 
eign currencies. 


The Cooley amendment ap 
proved recently under the Agri- 
cultural and ‘Trade Development 
Act of 1954, authorized Eximbank 
to lend to private business up to 
twenty-five per cent of the foreign 
currency proceeds realized from 
sales of agricultural commodities. 

Eximbank issued recently a list 
of eighteen foreign currencies avail- 
able for loans, with a total dollar 
equivalent of nearly $90 million. 
In the list are included currencies 
of France (the supply was ex- 
hausted last July 15), Italy, India, 
Turkey, Israel (the supply avail- 
able was totally loaned by May 31) 
Greece, Peru, Mexico and Colom- 
bia (the Mexican currency avail- 
able was all used up by March 19, 
while the Colombian pesos held by 
Eximbank had all been loaned up 
last July 15). 

These loans may only be avail- 
able, in the case of American firms 
and/or its foreign subsidiaries for 
the general objective of business 
development or trade expansion. It 
must be assumed from this limita- 
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tion that the American contractor 
may have access to these foreign 
currencies, only when the con- 
struction work involved is for in- 
dustrial or plant expansion. Equip- 
ment of local manufacture can be 
acquired with the proceeds of these 
loans. 

These loans may run for terms 
up to a maximum of seven years, 
and interest rates are to be similar 


ers a stock option to purchase a 
determined amount of shares in 
the enterprise. 
Tuis type of financing might be in- 
teresting to the American contrac- 
tor in the case of a construction job 
overseas with a given industry, for 
plant expansion. 

The Loan Development Fund, 
controlled and operated through 
the International Cooperation Ad 


Far left: Cuba will take a major step toward world prominence in 
mining with the completion of this nickel-cobalt project at Moa Bay in 
Oriente. Left center: A new dredger which will remove sludge, gravel, 
building materials and vegetation from under water without the use 
of buckets or cutters is shown being demonstrated recently in Britain. 
Right center: Another view of Cuba's nickel-cobalt plant which will gener- 
ate the hydrogen sulphide used in concentrating nickel and cobalt from 
ores at Moa Bay. Far right: Emerging from Paucartambo’s main 8-mile 
long tunnel at Yaupi Alto in South America is this 3,800-foot penstock, with 
average outside diameter of about seven feet, which conducts the water 
to the Yaupi Bajo powerhouse 1,500 feet below. 


to those charged for comparable 


loans in the borrowers country. 

The International Bank is lim- 
ited in its scope to the financing 
of only those overseas projects that 
are guaranteed by a foreign govern- 
ment. On the other hand, the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the World Bank, was 
organized to make loans abroad to 
private industry, where the pro- 
spective borrowers need funds for 


plant expansion, and agree to pro- 
vide part of the required capital 
themselves. In this case, the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation, as 
an inducement for the granting of 
the loan, obtain from the borrow- 


ministration, is more liberal in‘ the 
granting of credit, although the 
same rules apply to this latter gov- 
ernment lending agency as to credit 
risks, as is the case with Eximbank. 

Loans may be obtained from the 
Loan Development Fund under the 
following general conditions: 

1. That the financing be for the 
benefit of one of the less developed 
friendly countries. 

2. That the loan may net be ob- 
tained from other free world 
sources under reasonable terms, in- 
cluding private investment, Exim- 
bank, World’s Bank and Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation. 


3. That the project be econom- 
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ically and technically sound and, 

4. That this project be for de- 
velopment of economic resources 
(i.e.: industrial, agricultural, finan- 
cial, commercial, extractive power, 
transport, communications, irriga- 
tion, reclamation and drainage 
projects, etc.), or either for the in- 
crease of productive capacity, or 
for improvement of the standards 
of living. 

Loans may be made to foreign 


governments, pi vate entel prises, 


or both. These loans are repavable 


up to forty years, in dollars or local 


currency, at option of borrower, 
with a four-year grace period on 
principal repayments. The amount 
to be loaned by the Loan Develop- 
ment Fund should represent not 
over sixty per cent of total funds 
required, 

The American Overseas Finance 
Company is a private finance com- 
pany, controlled as I understand it, 
largely by the Rockefeller family. 
Loans are limited to the financing 
of exports and for development 
financing of industrial and mining 
fields abroad, involving a longer 
term of repayment than that cus- 
tomarily required by the commer- 
cial banks. However, as their loans 
or advances to any one client are 
limited by the charter of the com- 
pany to ten per cent of their capi- 
tal funds, this limitation in itself, 
might organization 
from handling large financial un- 


prevent this 
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dertakings. However, they may, in 
exceptional cases, organize a syndi- 
cate of various financial interests to 
handle the larger deal. In general, 
AOFC operations follow the pat- 
tern of the Eximbank loans where 
a cash payment is made of twenty 
per cent, the exporter participates 
in the risk in another twenty per 
cent, and AOFC loans the balance 
of sixty per cent. 

All of the sources of financing 
just briefly described are for those 


Five giant smooth-bore 
valves for a hydro-electric 
scheme connected with the 
St. Lawrence Seaway have 
been designed in Britain 
(by the English Electric 
Company Ltd.) and are be- 
ing made in Canada by the 
British company’s associ- 
ates (John Inglis Co. Ltd., 
Toronto). They will control 
turbines rated at 180,000 
horsepower at the Quebec 
Hydro Electric Commission’s 
power station, named Ber- 
simis Il and a St. Lawrence 
north-shore project. In the 
photo, one of the five 
valves “swallows” two of 
the men at the Toronto 
plant. 


transactions 
beyond, say, two years. However, 


involving repayment 
in the case of shorter financing, say, 
between six months and two years, 
it may be possible under certain 
conditions, mainly concerned with 
the credit risk of the country in- 
volved, and the quality of the guar- 
antees offered, or of the collateral, 
if any, to find certain New York 
banks and finance houses on Wall 
Street, interested in this short term 
type of operation. 


Methods of Financing 


In undertaking any construction 
work abroad, it should be the main 
concern of the American contrac- 
tor, to try not to involve or com- 
mit its firm in the risk of financing 
the project. There may be special 
cases, however, where the contrac- 
tor has to assist through his own 
bankers and financial connections 
in arranging the deal, and _per- 
haps, assuming that part of the 


risk, covered by its own profits in 
the venture. 

Then again, there might develop 
situations when the overseas con- 
tractor may be called upon to ad- 
vance its own funds, for short pe- 
between one month 
months. In such cases, 


riods ol say, 
and three 
he should trv to borrow from the 
local banks his foreign currency re- 
quirements, rather than remit dol- 
lars, for that temporary construc- 
tion period. These local borrow- 
ings, while costing a great deal 
more, because money rates abroad 
much higher than in 
have the advantage of 


are usually 
America, 
eliminating the exchange risk in- 
curred in the transfer of the dollars 


abroad. 


This type of local financing is 
usually arranged under the guar- 
antee of a New York bank, or by 
means of a swap. This latter pro- 
cedure, where the contractor sells 
dollars against spot local currency, 
and arranges through a bank a re- 
versal operation a few months 
later, is generally more costly than 


local borrowings. 


There are some special instances, 
such as when contracting with ou 
own Government for construction 
work abroad for embassy buildings, 
etc., that 
neering work is tendered partly in 


payment for the engi- 
local currency, and partly in a for- 
eign currency, other than dollars. It 
has been the practice, for our State 
Department to furnish the overseas 
contractor with a list of these for 
eign eurrencies, usually so-called 
soft currencies, because their trans- 
fer into hard currencies, namely, 
U.S. dollars, is limited or subject to 
stiff regulations. It is up to the con 
tractor to choose among this list 


the soft currency he prefers. 


In cases like this, before sub- 
mitting his bid, the contractor must 
have an accurate yardstick of costs, 
as well as how much is going to be 
his dollar 
complish this, he should arrange 
with a reliable banking house or 
exchange dealer, through options 
or otherwise, the sale in advance 


compensation. To ac- 


(predicated on the securing of the 
construction contract), at a given 
rate of exchange, of these soft cur- 
rencies for delivery at certain speci- 
End. 


fied dates. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL STAKE IN UNION REFORM "SWEETENERS" 


AS the evidence mounts before the McClellan Com- 
mittee that there is an undoubted relationship and 
control, in some cases, between some labor unions and 
racketeers and gangsters, the weight of public opinion 
for reform legislation is being felt by Congress. Con- 
gress is in Act Il of this drama, last year’s legislative 
effort to deal with the problem having ended in fail- 
ure. 

The reason for the failure in 1958, and the same 
reason for the possible failure in 1959, can be summed 


“@ Senator John F. Kennedy 


up in the statement that the desire for reform legis- 
lation was outweighed by the temptation to play 
politics with the legislation, for the benefit of one 
side or the other in the labor-management area. There 
is virtually no opposition to labor reform legislation, 
and there is relatively little disagreement that the 
direction of the legislation should be in terms of man- 
datory disclosure and democratic internal procedures 
in the unions. Why, then, the delay and the current 
doubt that this much reform can be achieved? The 
answer lies in the word, “sweeteners,” which have 
been appended to the various reform bills and which 
are intended to give one side or other an advantage 
in labor relations matters having no direct or indirect 
connection with the racketeering problems. 

On January 20, 1959, Senator John F. Kennedy, 
supported by eleven otner Senators, introduced a labor 
reform bill substantially the same as the Kennedy-lIves 
bill of last year. The Massachusetts solon, who heads 
the Senate Labor Subcommittee, said that his measure 
“is primarily a labor-management reform bill, dealing 
with the problems of dishonest racketeering— it is not 
a bill on industrial relations, dealing with the prob- 
lems of collective bargaining and economic power. 
The two areas of legislation should not be confused 
or combined.” But in the next breath he added that 
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the bill did contain non-related amendments dealing 
with the voting rights of economic strikers and special 
procedures for union representation in the building 
trades. Senator Kennedy said these items were in- 
cluded at the insistence of Secretary of Labor Mitchell. 
He did not mention the non-related Taft-Hartley 
amendments in the bill dealing with the jurisdiction 
of the NLRB or the revised definition of “supervisor” 
—to make more of them eligible for union represen- 
tation. 


Senator Barry Goldwater 


The Administration did not really differ with Sen- 
ator Kennedy on the principle—it only wanted to go 
further with non-related Taft-Hartley amendments. 
Thus, the President's special labor message proposed 
to deal with NLRB jurisdiction, voting rights of eco- 
nomic strikers, special arrangements for the building 
trades, non-communist affidavits, composition of the 
NLRB, and other more controversial subjects—second- 
ary boycotts and organizational picketing. The Presi- 
dent told his news conference on January 29 that the 
legislation should be “broadly based” so that the 
problems “should be corrected at one time.” Senator 
Barry Goldwater of Arizona, ranking Republican 
member of the Labor Committee, introduced the Ad- 
ministration’s bill. Senator Goldwater strongly favors 
tighter controls on unions and commended Secretary 
Mitchell's presentation at the hearings, while Mitchell 
tried to disassociate the Administration bill from 
Goldwater's position, and Senator Kennedy pressed 
the other tack, by calling it the “Goldwater Adminis- 
tration bill.” 

The result of these developments was obvious—the 
hearings and the other areas of public debate turned 
in major part from consideration of anti-racketeering 
legislation to political give-and-take as to which 
“sweeteners” were better or worse for the competing 
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elements in the labor-management struggle. Senator 
Kennedy denounced the Administration for putting 
such controversial non-related proposals in its bill, 
and accused Secretary Mitchell of doing so to prevent 
any legislation. The latter pointed to the Kennedy bill's 
numerous non-related proposals in defense. 

There are some on both sides who see the danger 
to needed reform legislation in this situation. Senator 
Clifford P. Case of New Jersey, a Republican member 
of the Senate Labor Committee, has stated he favors 
shifting. the non-related Taft-Hartley amendments to 
a second bill, and Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., of North 
Carolina, one of the sponsors of the Kennedy bill, and 
a member of the McClellan investigating committee, 
said, “| would have nothing in the bills that deals 
with Taft-Hartley. | have hopes that the committee 
will remove these provisions.” 


“@ Senator Clifford P. Case 


NSPE has commended both of these Senators for 
their position, pointing to the example of a non- 
related Taft-Hartley amendment which would have 
serious detrimental effects on professional engineers. 
The reference was to the construction industry pro- 
vision, which is something of a sad story of political 
“shenanigans” all by itself. Last year NSPE went “all 
out” to oppose the construction industry provision in 
the Kennedy bill, and the Society has undertaken a 
similar effort this year. 

The construction industry provision originated from 
a long-time recognition that the normal processes of 
union certification by the NLRB through determination 
of representatives by employee majority vote was not 
often practical when employees are rather frequently 
moving about—as in the case of building trades em- 
ployees. A series of meetings, under Labor Depart- 
ment auspices, between the contractors and the build- 
ing trades unions produced an agreement to deal with 
this problem by allowing the NLRB to certify a build- 
ing trades union without a vote under certain strin- 
gent conditions designed to protect those situations in 
which the majority of the employees affected did not 
want the union representation. 

When the Kennedy bill emerged last year, however, 
the approach had been changed from one of NLRB 
certification to a more general provision to permit 
the building trades union and employers to enter into 
a mandatory union representation and membership 
contract for all employees of the contractor. The same 
general language appears in the present Kennedy 
bill and thereby poses the same threat to professional 
engineers employed by construction contractors. 

The Administration (Goldwater) bill does express 
the original agreement for a certification procedure, 
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and under it there is some reasonable assurance that 
the NLRB would honor the separate voting rights of 
professional employees. The Labor Department's as- 
surance to NSPE that the rights of professionals would 
not be endangered has some substance, as there 
would be an NLRB certification limiting the unit to 
those found appropriate. This would not be true under 
the Kennedy bill. 
In the face of this situation, NSPE has taken the 
following steps: 
1. Presented the complete story, with background, 
to the Senate Labor Committee. 
Called upon the Committee to divorce general 
Taft-Hartley amendments from anti-racketeering 
legislation. 
If a construction industry amendment is retained, 


Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr. & 


suggested using the language ond procedure 
prescribed in the Administration bill, as origin- 
ally agreed to by the parties. 

Suggested further amending the language of 
the Administration bill, however, to make cer- 
tain the rights of professional employees will 
be respected by adding after the reference to 
appropriate unit, “subject to the limitations of 
Section 9 (b).” 

Sponsored a broad-scale “grass roots” campaign 
from state and local levels to advise members 
of Congress of the urgent need and desire of 
professional engineers to protect their profes- 
sional brothers in the construction industry. 


The response to Step 5 has been immediate and en- 
couraging. Letters, telegrams and personal contacts 
from NSPE members have resulted. Additional doses 
of “grassrootitis” are needed, however, and it is hoped 
that this presentation will provide the information and 
stimulus to bring about a swelling tide of protest from 
others in NSPE. 

As we go to press, the Senate subcommittee has 
reported the Kennedy bill to the full Labor Committee 
where there will be a major effort to eliminate the 
“sweeteners.” The AFL-CIO has sent word from its 
Puerto Rico conference that it will not “accept” a labor 
reform bill without the “sweeteners.” Senator Ken- 
nedy has declared that he will go along with a 
straight reform bill, if necessary. Apparently it all 
adds up to a major floor fight with the outcome much 
in doubt. The professional position is clear—the 
major question is whether it will be voiced loud and 
clear enough to overcome the political motivations 
behind the construction industry “sweetener.” 
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Electric motors were made by the students from wire, nails and friction tape. They show the principle of 
producing machine energy from electrical energy. 


At Pittsburgh School: 


Secretaries Being Trained 


As Engineering Assistants 


DOROTHY C. FINKELHOR, Ph. D. 


President-Founder, Business Training College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ACH year, colleges and univer- 

sities turn out hundreds of 

well-trained engineering pro- 
fessionals who are absorbed by in- 
dustry and research organizations. 
These men are the specialists and 
to the companies that hire them, 
their time is valuable. Unfortu- 
nately, the specialist must often 
take time out to train his secretary 
in the area of engineering or scien- 
tific work. In many cases, he must 
tend to the tedious necessities of 
office routine himself. Sidetracked 
by office humdrum, and with the 
brakes put on his production out- 
put, the specialists’ time loss be- 
comes a serious expense to his 
company. 
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However, our business college in 
Pittsburgh is, we think, helping to 
set the situation right. A unique 
two-year program for engineering 
secretaries, initiated in 1955, is pro- 
viding the trained engineer with 
the break he deserves. At the same 
time, this unusual program gives 
the school’s graduates a truly rare 
opportunity to enter the highly 
specialized field of engineering as 
assistants or aides. 

Already well-known for training 
professional secretaries in the med- 
ical field, Business Training Col- 
lege now offers students a program 
featuring a_ scientific - engineering 
background in addition to full 
secretarial skills. Upon graduation, 


these students, equipped — with 
1200 hours of lecture, laboratory 
and field training, can qualify for 
responsible positions in civil, mc- 
chanical, electrical, chemical, met- 
allurgical, aeronautical, and indus- 
trial engineering. 

The school first launched an ex- 
tensive study into the needs and 
requirements of the engineering 
profession. The staggering task of 
surveying every aspect of the field 
1952. Then came the 


demanding prospect of 


began in 
creating 
a new curriculum, hiring faculty 
members with scientific and engi- 
neering degrees, and writing suit- 
able and completely novel text- 
books tailored precisely for such a 
course. 

The curriculum planning is the 
outstanding contribution of Dean 
Phyllis E. 
phase of 


Davis. Checking every 
the engineering profes- 
sion, she obtained data on the im- 
training 
which would have to be included 


portant techniques and 
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in the course. These facts were 
sifted, evaluated and finally mold- 
ed into an intensive, two-year en- 
gineering secretarial program, the 
first of its kind in the nation. 

“Since this is a unique course,” 
said Dean Davis, “we had to have 
a unique curriculum. Neither high 
school nor college courses, as they 
are conventionally taught, would 
serve our students in their roles as 
secretaries to engineers. No text- 
book had just what we wanted, 
either,” she added, “so we wrote 
our own.” 

An interesting sidelight is the 
creation of a new engineering 
shorthand system. Devised by Dean 
Davis, it is a composite of the 


Some of the hard to get elements 
are obtained from their oxide by 
reduction with aluminum. Here is 
a student obtaining cobalt metal 
from cobalt oxide by this method. 


familiar Gregg method and _ the 
symbol abbreviations of the tech- 
nical engineering terminology. Not 
only can the secretary speak the 
engineer's language, but the task 
of difficult, technical dictation is 
greatly facilitated by use of this 
rapid symbol shorthand. 

With the curriculum problems 
overcome, BTC’s next step was the 
quest for a special type of science 
The school knew what it 
wanted: an instructor, bound by 


teacher. 
no regulations or textbooks, who 
could do what no one had done 
teach a science 


before unique 


course for unique students in a 
BTC Was 


cliscove) Mrs. lola B. 


business school! fortu- 
nate to 
Parker, summa cum laude grad- 


uate of Florida Southern College. 
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Edith Jane Stafford, of Cannons- 
burg, Pa., an engineering secre- 
tarial student at the Business Train- 
ing College, has obtained crystals 
of potassium ferro-cyanide from 
old leather scraps, potash, and iron 
filings during her laboratory ex- 
periments at the school. 


After seventeen years in the pub- 
lic schools in Florida, plus  post- 
work in’ mathematics, 
education, Mrs. 


graduate 
chemistry and 
Parker, working on the theory that 
nothing is impossible, now guides 
her “sub-engineers” into research 
and knowledge far in advance of 
their years and grade. 


Tu engineering secretarial course 
at BTC offers a complete program 
of secretarial studies: shorthand, 
typing, spelling, and dictation. In 
addition, students are trained in 
pre-engineering physics, technical 
mathematics, inorganic and organic 
chemistry with laboratory work, 
survey courses on current engineer- 
ing literature, blueprint 
drafting, and slide rule instruction. 

“We can give them enough skill 
with the slide rule and drafting 
board,” says Mrs. Parker, “to take 


over some types of simple engineer- 


reading, 


ing work.” 

Students in the 1958 class are 
offered the 
Russian. Taken as an elective, this 


added advantage of 


informative course includes read- 


ing and writing with transcription 


12 
5 
of professional, scientific, and en- 
gineering articles. 

“We need people who can proof- 


read technical reports,” observed 
one corporate official. “Most secre- 
taries don’t know enough about 
engineering terminology to avoid 
mistakes when they're typing re- 
ports, so our engineers have to 
take time out to go over the fin- 
ished paper.” 

Students are given a panoramic 
view of the many branches of 
science. 

“Always, we keep in mind that 
we are training secretaries, not en- 
gineers,” said Mrs. Parker. 

In brief, the science courses be- 
gin with chemistry and the struc- 
ture of Then follows a 
study of the elements and_ their 
compounds, solutions and crystals. 


matter. 


The experiment shown above 
is entitled “Razor-Blade Radio.” 
Made from wire, a lead pencil, 
safety pin, razor blade, a couple of 
paper clips and a cardboard roll, 
this radio actually receives broad- 
casts from nearby stations. 


More attention is devoted to the 
chemistry of the carbon compounds 
than in general chemistry courses, 
and even greater emphasis is placed 
on the metals—how they are ob- 
tained from their ores, their alloys, 
their uses and their processing. 

“They'll learn metallurgical 
terms much faster if they’ve actu- 
ally extracted metal from its ore 
in the lab,” she said. 

In the physics course, the student 
goes into mechanics, hydraulics, 


heat, radiation, electricity, elec- 


tronics and atomic energy. He is 


especially drilled in electrical and 


mechanical terms since these form 
a nucleus for the terminology in 
most of the other fields. 
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This student is preparing to obtain the element manganese from its oxide 
by reduction with aluminium. From the equation of the reaction she has 
computed the relative amounts of the materials needed. She is shown care- 
fully weighing the necessary quantities. 


Experiments for the — science 
courses are many and varied. To 
name a few: tests for hvdrogen and 
hydroxylions, purification by crys- 
tallization, glass bending, reaction 
of acids and bases with metals, and 
the exciting Goldschmidt method 
metals from. thei 
compounds. Experiments in_ phys- 
ics deal with electro-plating, elec- 
tro-etching, making wet cells and 


for removing 


atomic cloud chambers. One of the 
most interesting experiments is the 
construction of a radio from a 
handful of junk 


razor blade, lead pencil, safety pin, 


including wire, 


and a couple of paper clips! 

For on-the-spot study, frequent 
field trips are scheduled to steel 
mills, aluminum plants, glass fae 
tories, foundries, smelters, power 
plants, TV broadcasting stations, 
radio and radar installations, con 
trol departments, 


manufacturing 


science shows, 


chemical plants, 
and science conventions. 

Many firms and agencies have 
provided the actual technical cor- 
respondence and reports which 
were incorporated in the textbook 
created for this program. 
lecturers from major corporations 
provide practical, down-to-earth in- 
formation about the intricacies of 
their particular field. 


Guest 


Tue final requirement for gradua- 
tion is an engineering thesis. Stu- 
dents select their own topics at the 
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end of the first vear of study. Dur- 
ing the second year, research is done 
and the completed manuscript. is 
submitted for evaluation and grad- 
ing. Topics run the gamut of busi- 
ness and industry: “The Pittsburgh 
Renaissance;” “The World of Plas- 
tics: “History of the Automobile;” 
“Story of the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike:” “The World of Steel;” “The 
Fascinating Oil Business;” “A 
Chronological History of General 
Motors 1908-1958;’ 
“Atomic Radiation;” “Radar,” and 
“The Study of the Atom.” 
“We're not trying to make full- 
fledged scientists out of these stu- 


Corporation, 


dents,” said Mrs. Parker, “but we 
can give them enough background 
in basic science so they can follow 
the work of their employers with 
alert intelligence and sympathetic 
understanding of the problems en- 
countered.” 

Students, mostly just out of high 
school, qualify for entrance through 
aptitude tests and personal inter- 
VIEWS. 

Ihe college realizes that for pro- 
fessional training, it is most impor- 
tant to select students who have 
not only an interest in the field 
but the innate ability, aptitude 
and intellectual curiosity necessary 
for scientific professional training. 

When BTC’s first “pilot” class 
started in 1955, the school was 
swamped with world-wide inquiries 
from professional men on the avail- 


ability of the graduates. Since the 
three stu- 
dents with two years of study be- 


class consisted of only 


fore them, employers had to wait 
patiently until graduation to em- 
ploy them. But the demand far 
exceeds the supply. The students 
who graduated last June are rapid- 
ly being absorbed into local indus- 
try. And it’s certain that next June, 
BTC’s new engineering secretaries 
will be a welcome sight in any per- 
sonnel office 

The continued enrollment in- 
crease in the last three years, plus 
daily inquiries from employers 
concerning future graduates, now 
require facilities to make room for 
a new crop of hopeful engineering 
secretaries 
which 


The two-vear program, 


costs $1,420 for the entire course, 
is interrupted only in the summer 
when technical employment in the 
science field is open to the students. 


While most 
are slightly amazed at the abilities 


corporate officials 
of BTC’s engineering secretaries, 
the fact remains that every grad 
uate can relieve two engineers of 
clerical, office, editorial, and ad 
ministrative routine This back 
ground ind experience goes fai 
beyond the secretarial skills and 
the ability to understand the use 
of engineering terminology. A good 
example is BTC’s Pat Rorabaugh 
who plans and organizes charts fon 
at Gulf Oil and, 


cases, calls on her expert 


departmental use 
in some 
drafting training for plotting and 
diagraming. Presently she is en- 
eal analysis 


at Gull 
her [on nore 


gaged in job evaluation 
1 task which is preparing 
responsible assign 
ments 

Going beyond industry, the en 
gineering-secretarial program may 
soon “enlist” in the Service. BTC, 
anxious to render all possible aid 
to the national defense effort, has 
offered to make the course avail 
able to civilian and military per 
sonnel 

\ visit to the Pentagon in April, 
1958, began discussions. School ofh 
clals met with top military leaders 
in a two-day session to review the 
plan. Citing the success of their 
secretarial program in civilian life, 
they argued that its military coun 
terpart would have the same re 
sults: reduction in the number ol 
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> New Literature 


BOILERS—A 16-page magazine issued 
by Vapor Heating Corporation shows 
recent industrial installations featuring 
the Drum Modulatic Water Tube 
Boiler. The story of each installation 
is told in a series of photographs and 
captions telling how heating problems 
in each industry were solved by single 
and multiple boilers, both low and 
high pressure systems. It tells how one 
company decentralized their power 
plant by placing 150 bhp Drum Mod- 
ulatics in production areas, alongside 
stairways, and in the electrical main- 
tenance shop. 

(Circle 15 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


NITRIC ACID—A 4-page brochure de- 
scribing the engineering and construc- 
tion of a Nitric Acid Concentration 
Plant of a new and improved design 
is available from Badger Manufactur- 
ing Co. The plant, built by Badger 
for Hercules Powder Co., produces a 
99+ per cent concentrate at greatly 
reduced investment and operating cost, 
it is claimed. The brochure includes 
flow chart and description of process, 
engineering and construction details, 
and information on process licensing. 


(Circle 16 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL-—Three sep- 
arate 4-page brochures containing 
detailed information on its line of ve- 
neer and insulated porcelain enamel 
on steel panels have been issued by the 
AllianceWall Division of Alliance- 
Ware, Inc. Specifications and product 
details on porcelain enamel on steel 
veneer panels is covered in one bro- 
chure. Insulated porcelain enamel on 
steel panels are described in another 
brochure, and the third shows the 
twenty-eight colors and patterns avail- 
able in both the veneer and insulated 
panels. 


(Circle 17 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


MAINTENANCE-—A 24-page booklet 
entitled “How to Make Your Own 
Machine and Repair Parts Quicker 
and Easier” has been published by La 
Salle Steel Co. The booklet is designed 
especially to help solve maintenance 
and repair part problems. It covers 
care and trouble-shooting of machines 
and equipment, machining and weld- 
ing techniques and contains drill hole 
tolerances and a grinding limits chart. 
(Circle 18 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 





SPACE—A new and informative bro- 
chure on “Space Age’ contract manu- 
facturing showing the scope of their 
manufacturing capabilities in a quick 
reference manual is now available 
from Farwell Metal Fabricating. Eight- 


een photographs of missile and guid- 
ance systems components, electronic 
cabinetry, jet engine parts and special 
handling equipment produced at Far- 
well to customer specifications are 
shown along with twenty-one plant 
photographs demonstrating the latest 
types of equipment and production 
facilities available in the Farwell plant. 


(Circle 19 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


BEARING LUBRICATION — Lubri- 
cation of miniature instrument bear- 
ings is the subject of a new lubrication 
manual recently issued by Miniature 
Precision Bearings, Inc., Keene, N. H. 
It supplies data and information of the 
various types and brands of oils and 
greases available to bearing designers 
and users. 


(Circle 20 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


STANDARDS—An all new, 84-page 
catalog said to be a complete source for 
data on all the “standards” for tool, 
die, jig, and fixture design and appli- 
cations is available from Jergens Tool 
Specialty Co. The 1959 edition gives 
complete specifications and cost-saving 
includ- 


data on over 2,000 “standards,’ 
ing world’s largest line of work-holding 
equipment, chuck jaw blanks, handles, 
knobs, wheels, strap clamp assemblies, 
forged items, plus hundreds of other 
jig and fixture components. Gives de- 
tailed specifications and engineering 
drawings with tracing templates avail- 
able. 

(Circle 21 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


GRINDING WHEEL—Chicago Wheel 
and Manufacturing Co. is offering a 
12-page illustrated Grinding Wheel 
catalog. There is a complete range of 
sizes, shapes with prices for every in- 
dustrial application. The catalog in- 
cludes vitrified, resinoid and rubber 
bonds in cut-off, straight, recessed and 
plate-mounted wheels. Recommended 
applications are also given. Important 
in the line are Chicago Flex and BR 
(Break Resistant) wheels for portable 
grinding, weld and metal fabrication, 
portable cement grinding, 
notching, and plastic grooving. 


(Circle 22 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


finishing, 


IRON—A _ 36-page illustrated catalog 
describes the complete line of American 
Ductile Iron Products manufactured 
by the American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
The catalog gives valuable technical in 
formation including grades, specifica 
tions, dimensions and weights, uses, 
and applications. Typical applications 
include underground piping, indus- 
trial piping, well casing, tanker piping, 
industrial rolls and component parts 
for hydraulic cylinder assemblies, and 
industrial machinery 


(Circle 23 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


MACHINING—A handy size, ready- 
reference handbook on machining of 
aluminum has been’ published — by 
Reynolds Metals Company. The 32- 
page booklet provides complete data 
on machining practices, tool angles and 
designs, and tool materials. Proper 
speeds, feeds, lubricants and cutting 
compounds are explained fully, en- 
abling machinists and engineers to 
realize the unmatched speed and ease 
possible in machining aluminum and 
its alloys 


(Circle 24 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


ROLLER GRAVITY — Lamson Cor- 
poration announces the release of a 
new roller gravity handbook. It is a 
reference book for the engineer who 
uses conveyors to solve unit load han- 
dling There are many 
descriptive illustrations and photos ex- 


problems. 


plaining the application of gravity con- 
veyors and the more common acces- 
sories. Easy to read charts and graphs 
are included to assist the engineer to 
match a conveyor to the loads. The 
book has a new flavor in that it points 
out conditions to be avoided. 


(Circle 25 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 





These listings are informational only and are not an endorsement of the products, nor of the manufacturer’s claims. 
To receive any of the new literature described in this column, merely circle the item number in the Readers’ Service Dept. 
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Ohio Consultants 
and Work of Their 


Functional Group 


HAROLD A. KELLEY, P.E. 


Chairman, Consulting Engineers of Ohio, 
Functional Group of the Ohio SPE 


HE renowned success of the 
Ohio Society has been attrib- 
uted to the long and successful 

growth of its predecessor, the Ohio 

Engineering Society. The Ohio 

Engineering Society was organized 

about 1878 and grew in stature and 

breadth until the registration law 
was passed in 1934. At that time 
the Society was converted to a pro- 
fession group and in 1939 joined 

NSPE to form “The Trinity” as 

Perry T. Ford, president of OSPE, 

1936, and NSPE, 1939, called the 

chapter, state and national organ- 

ization. 

The functional groups began to 
develop during the days of the 
Ohio Engineering Society. Groups 
with common interests met for dis- 
cussions at the annual meeting. 
‘These groups were mostly technical 
but some bore resemblance to pres- 
ent day functional groups. Alte 
the conversion to a_ professional 
society, it was felt that formal rec- 
ognition should be given to these 
groups and that they should be or- 
ganized along professionai rather 
than technical lines. The leaders 
of the society recognized that pro- 
fessional problems cut across tech- 
nical groups. 

A committee was set us to study 
the proper organization for these 
groups and determined that the 
committee plan, with 
officers, did not provide the broad 
operational base necessary for these 
groups. The study found that these 
groups wished to elect their own 


appointed 
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officers and to have some degree of 
individuality. Thus the functional 
group plan evolved. 

The study committee's report was 
approved at the 1939 convention 
and the Constitution and Bylaws 
were amended. Even before the re- 
port was submitted, the private 
practice group organized, elected 
officers and began functioning. Ap- 
proval of the OSPE board was ob- 
tained at the 1939 convention. 
Therefore, the year 1959 marks the 
twentieth anniversary of the Pri- 
vate Practice Functional Group in 
Ohio. In 1956, the group changed 
its name to Consulting Engineers 
of Ohio, a Functional Group of 
OSPE. 

The OSPE Bylaws have been re- 
vised several times and their out- 
standing feature is their adaptabil- 
ity to meet changing situations and 
the growing activities of the groups. 
The National Society 
their merit when it modeled its 
Functional Group Bylaws after 
those of Ohio. Several state societies 
have followed NSPE. 

Lhe basic tenet of the functional 


recognized 


group within the prolessional so- 
ciety is to provide a forum where 
the individual engineers may meet 
for discussions and united action, 
grouped according to type of pro- 
fessional activity or employment. 
After this forum is provided, the 
participants of the group must or- 
ganize so as to provide for their 
needs concerning common_ prob- 
lems of professional status, salary 


or fee standards, conditions of em- 
ployment and others. 


Private Practice Group 

The engineers in private practice 
have had an active aggressive or- 
ganization since its inception. The 
dedicated leadership of this group 
has been distributed through near- 
ly all the large engineering organ- 
izations of the State and many small 
organizations. 

The present officers are: Chair- 
man—Harold A. Kelley, of Jones, 


The Functional Group has under- 
taken an ambitious public rela- 
tions program, which includes the 
printing of material to explain the 
work of consulting engineers to 
prospective clients. 


Henry & Williams; Vice Chair- 
men—E. D. Barstow, of E. O. Bar- 
stow & Raymond H. 
Fuller, of Burgess & Nipple; Frank 
S. Palocsay, of Havens & Emerson; 
Stephen W 
Browne & Associates; Charles E. 
Pettis, of Finkbeiner, Pettis & 
Strout; Neil A. McKinley, of Lar- 
son, McKinley & Miller; Marion H. 
Walters, of Alden E. Stilson & As- 
sociates and  Secretary-Treasuret1 
Fred C. Limbert, of Hatch, Sam- 
born & Steketee. 


\ssociates; 


Kuhner, of Floyd C. 


This group has always main- 
tained that it represented all engi- 


neers in private practice, employ- 


ees, associates, and principals, The 


professional engineering employee 
must be considered a part of the 
management and be welcomed in 
discussions of management prob- 
large in- 
engineering 


lems. Case histories of 


dustries with unions 
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testify to the effectiveness of the 


alternative method. The Ohio 
group does not believe that a wall 
should be erected between the 
principals and the employees by 
restricting the functional group to 
participation by principals. 


Relationship with OSPE 


The finest of cooperation has al- 
ways existed between the function- 
al group and the Ohio Society. In 
order to foster this cooperation the 
group reports all its activities to the 
OSPE Board of Trustees for ap- 
proval. This insures that all group 
activities are in accordance with 
society policy. Thus, when assist- 
ance is desired, the group is not 
looked upon as an alien organiza- 
tion. In furthering this policy, the 
group does not appoint committees 
for such tasks as legislation, unau- 
thorized practices professonal prac- 
tices. Any action requiring study 
by such committees is referred to 
the proper OSPE committee. This 
results in a thorough study of all 
functional group proposals by a 
body of men not directly related to 
the functional group. Thus, the 
OSPE board has the benefit of a 
nonpartisan study of all functional 
group proposals and provides for 
coordination of the activities of the 
different functional groups. 

The effectiveness of this policy 
has been demonstrated repeatedly. 
In a recent case the consultants 
desired a change in the registration 
law to provide stiffer penalties fon 
unauthorized practicing. The Func- 
tional Group recommended the 
changes to OSPE, after a study by 
the Unauthorized Practices Com- 
mittee, the OSPE board instructed 
the Legislative Committee to ini- 
tiate the legislation. The desired 
amendment was presented to the 
legislature as a society request and 


was enacted. 


Activities of the Functional 
Group 

At the OSPE 
group has two half-day sessions de- 
voted to group discussions and 
business. In addition to these ses- 
sions the group holds quarterly 
all-day meetings in Columbus. The 
Executive Committee meets month- 
ly with additional meetings of sub- 
committees and task forces. These 
meetings are devoted to discussions 


convention the 
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on problems of needed legislation, 
fee schedules, public relations, pub- 
licity, and other common matters 
Notable examples of past activi- 
ties are almost too numerous to 
mention. The most widely dis- 
cussed were related to the Ohio 
Turnpike. In one case the unions 
tried to force an engineer, holding 
an EIT certificate, to join the 
union. The Functional Group 
fought this action through several 
levels of the NLRB and was suc- 
cessful in blocking the action of the 
union. Another case in which the 
Society participated through the 
Functional Group was in a court 
case relating to selection of con- 
struction materials for the turn- 
pike. The court ruled, in accord- 
ance with the Society’s contention, 
that the selection of materials was 
strictly up to the engineer. 


IN both these cases it was the Func- 
tional Group’s dynamic leadership 
that initiated the action, collected 
a fund for the necessary legal as- 
sistance, and carried the cases to 
successful conclusions. 

The group publishes the Code of 
Profession Practice, a booklet con- 
taining recommended fee sched- 
ules, sample contracts, Canons of 
Ethics, Rules of Ethical Practice, 
Aims and Objectives of the Society 
and Attorney General opinions, 
and court cases related to consult- 
ing engineers. This booklet was 
first published in 1941 and_ has 
been revised periodically. 

There has been othe 
relations material published. One 


public 


noteworthy example was a small 
flyer mailed to all public officials 
in Ohio advising them that it was 
not necessary, according to state 
law, to seek competitive bids for 
engineering services. This was news 
to many officials and caused con- 
siderable comment at the time. 


CEO Principals Group 
The consultants of 
felt the need for increased func- 
tional group activity for many 
years. An active program of public 
relations and publicity have been 
and are urgently needed. It was 
recognized that the desired pro- 
grams would require considerable 
financing and the consultants did 
not feel that the society should 
bear such expenses. Two years ago 
the consultants asked for and _ re- 


Ohio have 


ceived from OSPE permission to 
organize a sub-group composed of 
principals of firms. The objective 
was to seek contributions from par- 
ticipants of this sub-group to carry 
out the desired programs. 

The formal organization of this 
group was consummated this year. 
This group has been titled the 
Principals of Consulting Engineers 
of Ohio and participation has been 
limited to principals of firms who 
are members of OSPE and are en- 
gaged in consulting work only. A 
principal has been defined as a 
person sharing the profits and loss- 
es of a firm. A consulting engineer- 
ing firm is one engaged in perform- 
ing engineering services for a client 
for a fee, having no connection 
with sales, manufacturing or con- 
tracting. 

The stated objectives of this 
group are to: 

e Foster the development of con- 
sulting engineering as a recognized 
profession. 

e Promote high standards of per- 
formance and professional integrity 
among consu!ting engineers. 

e Promote the prestige and eco- 
nomic interests of consulting engi- 
neers. 

e Promote cooperation with lo- 
cal and other consulting engineer 
groups. 

¢ Develop interprofessional prin- 
ciples of practice along recognized, 
ethical channels for the benefit of 
the consulting engineer and_ the 
general public. 

e Provide a functioning educa- 
tional program which will inform 
the public of the services provided 
by the consulting engineer. 

e Act as an information center 
for participants on matters of mu- 
tual interest. 

Contributions are solicited with 
the amount being based upon “the 
ability to pay” principle. For lack 
of a better method, this has been 
based upon the size of the firm. 
The total number of principals, 
associates and employees is used 
as the criteria. Three divisions 
were set up 1-5, 6-10, and over ten 
total number of principals, associ- 
ates and employees in the firm. 

To date the group has about 
200 participants representing 100 
firms; with fifty-seven in the 1-5 
division, thirteen in the 6-10, and 
thirty in the over ten division. 
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The officers of the principals 
group are: President—Harold A. 
Kelley of Jones, Henry & Williams, 
Toledo; Vice President—Raymond 
Fuller of Burgess & Nipple, Colum- 
bus, and Secretary-Treasurer—Fred 
Limbert of Hatch, Samborn and 
Steketee, Toledo. The officers of 
the Functional Group have acted 
as ex Officio members of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the subgroup. 


Wirn the money provided by the 
principals, the group obtains addi- 


tional services from OSPE. The 
Society prints and mails the Con- 
sulting Engineers News Letter pub- 
lished irregularly, but at least quar- 
terly. Other mailings are made to 
the consultants which contain ma- 
terial for their study such as re- 
quests for legislative action and 
material to be published by the 
group. 

The principals’ group has also 
undertaken an ambitious program 
of public relations. A general bro- 
chure is now off the press and be- 
ing distributed. This 12-page book- 
let contains the “who, why, where 
and how” discussions on consult- 
ants. This is to be followed up 
with smaller more specific flyers to 
educate prospective clients on con- 
sulting engineers. 

Society or Association 

The awakening of the consult- 
ants to the need for a unifying 
organization has raised the ques- 
tion of the type of organization 
that will best serve the interests of 
all consultants. 

Much thought has been given to 
three general types of organization; 
these are: 

1. A group. within 
technical societies. 

2. An independent organization 
of consulting engineers. 

3. A group within the Society of 
Professional Engineers. 

The major points concerning a 
group or groups within the major 


the major 


technical societies are: 

1. These societies are primarily 
technical whereas the consulting 
engineers need a_ professional so- 
ciety. 

2. The consulting engineers need 
one society to speak for them on 
professional matters. There are 
consultants in every technical field 
and no one technical society could 
represent them. 
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3. A federation of societies can- 
not do an effective job due to the 
remote connection with the indi- 
vidual engineer. 

The major points concerning an 
independent organization of con- 
sulting engineers are: 

1. This type of organization 
would be in a position to devote 
its entire time and energies to the 
problems of consulting engineers. 
2. Since the potential member- 


ship in this organization is very 


by the public on the grounds that 
the position taken by the group 
was motivated by “selfish interests.” 

7. As consulting engineers, we 
do not need and do not want a 
“trade association” type of organi- 
zation. True, as doctors and law- 
yers and other professional groups, 
we have business interests, but they 
are only a part of the larger and 
more important professional con- 
siderations. 

The case of the Society of Pro- 


Shown at a meeting of the Functional Group are, |.-r.: Harold A. Kelley, 
chairman; Russell Harvey, past secretary, and Carl Schoenbaum, past 


chairman. 


small, they may not have sufhcient 
funds to properly staff the type of 
organization needed by consulting 
engineers unless dues are exorbi- 
tant. 

3. Engineers recognize the fact 
that there are too many engineer- 
ing societies now. The formation 
of new ones will cause further 
splintering of the profession. 

#. Due to its small membership 
would have 


this type of society 
matters of 


limited influence in 
public opinion and legislation. 

5. An independent national or- 
ganization of consulting engineers 
result in a_ barrier being 
the professional 


could 
erected between 
employer and the professional em- 
ployee. This could foster the de- 
velopment of the so-called profes- 
sional engineering labor unions, 
and destroy any chance of achiev- 
ing unity in the profession. 

6. A consulting engineering or- 
ganization would be primarily an 
employer group. Any policy state- 
ments would be subject to attack 


fessional Engineers could be sum- 
marized as follows: 
1. SPE is 


whose 


a professional organ- 
ization entire membership 
consists of professional engineers. 
Its major concern is the profes- 
sional status of engineering. 

2. The Society is actively work- 
ing for the unity of the profession. 

5. The Society with a member- 
ship in excess of 45,000 has already 
achieved recognition as the only 
professional engineering — society 
devoting its entire efforts to the 
professional aspects of engineering. 
Its status would carry considerably 
more weight and prestige than that 
of a smaller consulting engineering 
group. 

f. SPE membership is composed 
of professional engineers including 
both the employees and employers. 
This fact makes SPE policy state- 
ments generally acceptable to the 
public as representing the views of 
the profession. 

5. The composite membership of 


(Continued on page 40) 





President's Committee Ends 
Three Years of Study 


he activities of the President’s Action Committee was set up un- 
Committee on Scientists and der John S. Coleman, of the Na- 
Engineers have, in the main, tional Academy of Sciences, to 
been directed toward four broad stimulate the formation of local 
This Report goals: citizens committees composed of 
1. The improvement of science representatives from industry, edu- 
and mathematics instruction in the cation, professional societies and 
elementary and secondary schools civic organizations—all working 
and the awakening of student in- toward the improvement ol science 
terest in science and mathematics and mathematics education, A pro- 
courses and in science and engincer- motional kit entitled “Getting 
> —— ; Things Done Through Local Ac- 
2. The expansion and diversifi-  tign” was widely distributed. It 
cation of post-secondary education, otieiiiasiauad suggestions for organivz- 
with special attention to the devel- ine local cmmmnitions: raCenieain ieee 
opment of technical institutes and terial on scholarships and improve- 
those programs of junior colleges ment of science curricula, and a 
which will improve the quality and bibliography of selected materials 
enn the number of technicians. on methods of organization, visual 
3. The more efficient utilization aids, and other publications help- 
of scientists, engineers, and techni- ful in developing a community pro- 





In April, 1955, a special inter- 
departmental committee under 
Arthur S. Flemming, then direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, submitted a report 
to President Eisenhower con- 
cerning the scientific and engi- 
neering manpower situation in 
the U.S. The President’s Com- 
mittee on Science and Engineer- 
ing was established as a result 
of a recommendation in that in- 
terdepartmental report. Three 
years of activity ended at the 
close of 1958 as the Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Howard L. Bevis, made its final 
report to the President. The 
AMERICAN ENGINEER pre- 


sents a summary of this report as 


Gans. : ‘ gram. Requests for this printed 
1. The fostering of better public matter were received from all parts 
understanding of the scientific man- at Ghie cosines as. eel oneee 
powel problem, and support for groups came Sie being. A month- 
a special service to its readers. the action required for its solution, ly Local Action Newsletter with a 
! circulation of some 3,000 was reg- 
Committee Programs ularly mailed. Extensive coopera- 


Local Action—A task force Local tion in publicizing and organizing 
] 5 5 o 











The General Planning Committee for a utilization conference held at the University of Kansas City are shown, 
l.-r.: Dr. Jack W. Murphy, administrative assistant to chancellor, University of Kansas City; Dr. Max Thornton, 
Midwest Research Institute; Dr. Joseph C. Shipman, Linda Hall Library; Melford E. Monsees, chief, Program De- 
velopment Branch, U. S. Army Engineer District, Kansas City; C. G. Roush, Westinghouse Electric Corp.; N. T. Veatch, 
Black & Veatch; Dr. Richard M. Drake, chancellor, University of Kansas City; Dr. Robert T. Howard, chairman, 
Department of General Engineering, University of Kansas City; David J. Stewart, Evans Electrical Construction 
Co.; Ray B. Luhnow, Jr., Burns & McDonnell Engineering Co.; James T. Bennett, chairman, Engineering Depart- 
ment, Junior College, Kansas City; L. S$. DeAtley, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co., and N. L. Miller, Kansas City 
Power & Light Co. 
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local groups interested in improved 
science and math training was 
achieved through the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National School Boards 
Association, and many other or- 

ganizations. 
The Local Action program was 
centered around these objectives: 
l. A general strengthening of 
academic programs and cur- 
ricula is necessary to insure 
America’s continued leader- 

ship. 
The improvement of teach- 
ing and teacher qualifica- 
tions must include all sub- 

ject areas. 

The student must be helped 
and encouraged to utilize 
his educational opportuni- 
ties to the full extent of his 
capabilities and to develop 
appreciation ol 
intellectual 


a lasting 
academic and 
achievement. 

\ coordinated effort must 
be made to develop bette 
public understanding of and 
continuing support for the 
schools. 

Guidance and Counseling—The 
Committee developed a guidance 
kit entitled High 
School Students on Careers in Sci- 


“Counseling 


ence and Engineering.” A conter- 
ence sponsored by the American 
\ssociation for the Advancement of 
Science recommended that the kit 
be sent to every high school in the 
United States, and to junior high 
schools, junior colleges, and state 
departments of education. The 
Committee also sponsored National 
Science Youth Month in October 
of 1957 and 1958. 

Utilization Conferences—A task 
force on utilization was organized 
as the most direct and_ practical 
way of enlisting industry coopera- 
tion in a manpower conservation 
program. The task force decided to 
encourage and assist local confer- 
ences and clinics based on two ma- 
jor objectives: 

1. To provide a forum for the 
exchange of ideas among 
representatives of industry, 
government agencies, engi- 
neers and _= scientists, and 
educational institutions on 
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GETTING THINGS DONE 


LOCAL ACTION 


“Getting Things Done Through 
Local Action” was the title of this 
widely distributed promotional kit 
prepared by the Committee. 


the subject of utilization ol 
scientific and engineering 
personnel and technicians. 
To stimulate self-criticism 
and subsequent remedial 
action by conferees having 


manpower responsibilities. 


Four pilot conferences were held in 
1957 at Charleston, W. Va., Hous- 
ton, Boston, and Denver under the 
sponsorship of local groups  or- 
ganized by deans of engineering 
and state officers of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers. 
The success of these four sessions 
led to a total of nineteen confer- 
ences by the end of 1958. To date, 
twenty-two conferences are sched- 
uled for 1959. A survey of follow- 
received by the 
about 


up information 
Committee 
one-third of the employers repre 
have 


indicates that 
sented in the conferences 
taken concrete action to improve 
utilization within six months of the 
meeting. 

Average attendance at the con- 
ferences ranged from 100 to 150. 
The largest attendance was 343 at 
The majority of the con- 
middle 


Omaha. 
ferees were from top ot 
management. Active assistance in 
the program was given by Paul H. 
Robbins, NSPE executive director, 
and by the executive secretaries of 
the Engineering Manpower Com- 
mission and the Scientific Man- 
power Commission. 


The tollowing factors were em- 
phasized in the conferences: 

1. Employer representatives 
suggested that greater stress 
should be given to company 
and university-sponsored 
More 


firms are examining the pos- 


training programs. 


tuition 
inter- 


sibility of paying 


costs for employees 
ested in studying for ad- 
vanced degrees. 

The importance of environ- 
mental features was 
thoroughly discussed. It was 
felt that 


grams could be improved by 


personnel _ pro- 
encouraging scientists and 
engineers to attend profes- 
sional society meetings and 
to prepare and publish 
papers in their specialties, 
and by providing more 
stimulating work experience 
through a variety of pro 
fessional assignments. 

\ re-appraisal ol incentive 
systems for scientists and en- 
gineers with a_ view. to 
makine such systems more 
equitable and eflective was 
lso thought to be indicated. 
Salary levels were discussed 
and a number of firms in 
dicated that they would ex- 
plore the possibility of es- 
iblishing parallel pay struc- 
tures for those scientists and 
ngineers who were not 
interested in administrative 
work so that they 


ike financial progress in 


might 


then professions compara- 
ble to those who assumed 
wiministrative duties 
Che conferees were general- 
ly impressed by the desir- 
bility of using more tech- 
nicians on the engineering 
team. Many 
undertook 


and scientific 
representatives 
to look into the ways and 
means of increasing the us< 

yf technicians. 
In tollow up surveys, the partici- 
pating firms reported that they had: 
duties 


delegated non-professional 


to technicians and clerical em- 


ployces; trained technicians; re- 
cruited more technicians; set up a 
program of equitable recognition; 


given greater voice in management 


(Continued on page 42) 
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NSPE Charges Enrollment 
Figures Are ‘Misleading’ 
e Board Meeting Held in Birmingham 


e Hawaii, Maine, Oregon Affiliate 


The Board of Directors of the National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, bolstered by three new societies, Hawaii, Maine, and Oregon, held 
its winter meeting in Birmingham, Ala., February 19-21. 


Among the highlights: 

e A charge of “misleading empha- 
sis” on figures showing a decrease 
engineering enroll- 
Society 


in freshman 
ment was made by the 
against the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 


e After hearing a report on cur- 


NSPE President Clark A. Dunn, 
Stillwater, Okla., reports on first 
six months at Society’s helm. 


discussions by NSPE 
Past President Garvin H. Dyer, 
chairman, Inter-Society Relations 
Committee, the Board also heard 
reviews on the subject by Glenn B. 
Warren, president, American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, of 
Schenectady, N. Y., and W. Brown- 
lee, member of the board of direc- 
tors of American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, of Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Clark A. Dunn, Stillwater, Okla., 
president of the National Society, 
presided at the opening session dur- 
ing which he and Executive Direc- 
tor Paul H. Robbins commented 
on present programs. 


rent unity 


Later the organization criticized 
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an interpretation of a freshman en- 
gineering enrollment report as 
made by HEW Secretary Arthur 
S. Flemming. The Secretary’s con- 
clusions regarding an eleven pei 
cent drop in freshman engineer- 
ing enrollment was characterized 
as “a failure to take into con- 
sideration other factors about cur- 
rent trends in engineering educa- 
tion.” 

The Society cited the increase in 
competence of students enrolled in 
engineering, the increase in engi- 
neering graduate study and in the 
technical institutes, and better en- 
gineer utilization as factors which 
are relevant to an interpretation 
of engineering school enrollment 
statistics. 

In his presentation on unity ac- 
tivities, Committee Chairman Gar- 
vin Dyer stressed that a new kit of 


information on the subject for the 


use of state societies and local chap- 
ters was now ready for distribution. 

“It is believed that this compre- 
hensive kit will do much to re- 
move the confusion and misunder- 
standing regarding unity, and will 
greatly assist the state societies and 
chapters . . . ,” Chairman Dyer 
said. “If each state committee will 
immediately take tlie steps outlined 
in the kit for state level action and, 
at the same time get corresponding 
committees in action at the chap- 
ter level, real toward 
unity of the engineering profession 
can result.” 


progress 


In other action, the Engineers- 
in-Industry Subcommittee told the 
Board that the Kearns “Freedom 
of Association” legislation has 
been reintroduced in the House 


NSPE President Clark A. Dunn, 
left, chats with Past President Gar- 
vin H. Dyer, center, and banquet 
speaker Arthur V. Wiebel, presi- 
dent, Tennessee Coal & Iron Divi- 
sion, U. S. Steel Corporation. 
with NSPE backing. Indications 
are that Congress will deal with 
substantive amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act this year, and the 
Society is prepared to testify on be- 
half of the Kearns bill as an amend- 
ment to the present law. This pro- 
vision will clarify the status of the 
“sovauding board” nonbargaining 
professional organization by mak- 
ing it clear that such professional 
organizations are not “labor organ- 
izations’ under the law. 

The Interprofessional Relations 
Committee reported that forms of 
agreement between engineers and 
architects have now been printed 
and are available. These are the 


ef 


Professional leaders take time 
out from unity discussions to talk 
engineering materials. Shown, l.-r., 
are: Glenn B. Warren, president, 
ASME; W. R. Brownlee, member of 
the board of directors, AIEE; NSPE 
Past President Garvin H. Dyer; John 
Little, vice president, ASME, and 
NSPE President Clark A. Dunn. 
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forms in which the crgineer is the 
principal and they are available at 
$.25 each for less than twenty-five 
copies; $.15 each in lots of 26-100 
copies; and $.10 each for all over 
100 copies. 

The Ethical Practices Commit- 
tee asked the Board to approve the 
following definition: “Competitive 
bidding for professional engineer- 
ing services is defined as the formal 
or informal submission, or for re- 
ceipt, of verbal or written estimates 
of cost or proposals in terms of dol- 
lars, man-days of work required, 
percentage of construction cost, or 
any other measure of compensa- 
tion whereby the prospective client 
may compare services on a_ price 
basis prior to the time that one en- 
gineer, or one engineering organi- 
zation, has been selected for nego 
tiations. The disclosure of recom- 
mended minimum or median fee 
schedules prepared by various en- 
gineering societies is not considered 
to constitute competitive bidding.” 
he definition was approved by 
the Board of Directors. 

In still further activity, President 
Dunn told the Society that “Pro- 
fessional enginecrs employed in the 
construction industrv mav lose the 
separate election rights now guar- 
anteed by the Taft-Hartley Act if 
Congress acts favorably on a bill 
now before the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee.” 

The head of NSPE pointed out 
that the Kennedy-Ervin bill, al- 
though a labor 
“could operate to 
sional engineers employed by con- 


reform measure, 


force profes- 
struction contractors to be repre 
sented or join a heterogeneous la- 
bor union without being granted 


y 
a separate election to determine 
their wishes.” 

He called for “immediate action 
on the part of the engineering pro 
fession to inform members of Con- 


gress about the consequences of 
destroying the safeguards for the 
rights for professional employees.” 

The Functional Section for En- 
gineers in Private Practice held an 
all-day meeting prior to the Board 
session. Among the major actions 
taken was a further contribution 
of $2,000 to the American Thrift 
Assembly, from funds contributed 
by consulting engineers. The addi- 
tional contribution makes a total 
of $4,000 from the consulting engi- 
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neers for 1959 operations of the 
ATA, the coordinating body to se- 
cure enactment of the Keogh- 
Simpson bill favoring _ self-em- 
ployed retirement plans. 

The task force on fees, headed 
by Frank Sanford, Jackson, Mich., 
submitted a final draft copy of a re- 
vised manual of fees. The docu- 
ment will be published by the func- 
tional section as a general guide to 
consultants in evaluating fees. A re- 
port of the Budget Committee, 
headed by A. C. Kirkwood, Kansas 
City, Mo., was presented by NSPE 
Vice President Eugene L. Easley, 
Indianapolis, Ind. The report dealt 
with needs of the Functional Sec- 
tion for financing future activities. 
It was received for additional study. 
he task force on liability insur- 
ance, headed by Arlow Ferry, 
Kansas City, Mo., reported further 
refinements in the liability policies, 

Othe: 
tion were the function of the sec- 


subjects receiving atten- 


tion on the coordination of ethics, 
proposed functional section man- 
ual, resolution on further use of 
consulting engineers in the high- 
way program, and a proposal for a 
national directory of engineers. 
The Engineers - in - Government 
Practice Functional Section also 
held a separate meeting prior to 
the Board sessions. The group, 
headed by Leonard N. White, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., firmed up plans for 
its special New 
York annual mecting next June, 


program at the 


Sam Hawkins, Denver, Colo., 
chairman, Constitution and Bylaws 
Committee, tells the Board of his 
committee’s recommendations. 


and acted favorably on a Presiden- 
tial proposal for a high-level study 
of Federal personnel policies and 
structure. Such a study will deal 


Kinfolk? No, but the name’s the 
same. Belton Y. Cooper, left, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., chairman of the 
Publicity Committee for the winter 
meeting, chats with Harry P. 
Cooper, Lake Jackson, Tex., chair- 
man of the Engineers-in-Industry 
Subcommittee. 


with the place and status of pro 
fessional engineers in the Federal 
service. The Functional Section said 
the proposed study could provide 
for NSPE to fur- 
ther press for the development of a 
schedule and pay plan 


an opportunity 


separate 
for professional employees. The 
group also endorsed legislation to 
equalize retirement benefits for en- 
Public Health Serv 
ice. Both proposals were approved 
Board 


gineers in the 


bv the 

[he Board received an oral re- 
port on the status of “Project Am- 
bassador,” which would send a 
member of the Society and his wife 
on a foreign tour. The winner olf 
the honor, who is being selected 
as a result of the recent fund drive, 
was not named at the meeting as 
previously announced but will be 
selected in time for the June Silver 
Anniversary meeting in New York. 

The engineers and their ladies 
were lavished with much Southern 
hospitality by their hosts, the Ala- 
bama Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. A gala social program cul- 
minated in a banquet during which 
Arthur V. Wiebel, president, Ten- 
nessee Coal & Iron Division, 
United States Steel Corporation, 
made the principal address. 

Frank G. Doar, president, Ala- 
bama, SPE; Leonard S. Woody, 
president, Birmingham Chapter; 
W. C. Reynolds, Jr.; Harold H. Me- 
Faden, and Mrs. Keller Weaver, 
cooperated with their respective 
committees to make the meeting a 
success. 





Engineers Week Observed: 
Spotlight on ‘Space Age’ 


Exhibits, career conferences, and speeches with a “space age” 


theme 


were held throughout the country as part of the observance of the 1959 


National Engineers’ Week. 

The ninth annual program un- 
der NSPE brought 
tributes to the profession in the 
proclamations — by 


sponsorship 
form of state 
governors and city officials, through 
panel discussions on radio and TV, 
and through many other activities. 

The theme for the 1959 Week, 
“Engineering ... tor the Age of 
Space,” 
ers of a number of engineering and 
technical journals, and was men- 
tioned in a good share of the sev- 


was illustrated on the cov- 


eral thousand newspaper clippings 
on the Week received to date by 
the National Society. 


In Springfield, Illinois, the Cap- 
ital Chapter heard Dr. R. D. Clark, 
of McDonnell Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, speak at the Engineers’ Week 
dinner on the subject of “Space 
Travel Engineering.” The Reading 
Chapter of the Pennsylvania SPE 
heard Lt. Col. Benjamin H. Ferer, 
USAF, speak on “Space Research 
and Progress.” 


Down in San Jacinto, Texas, the 


local chapter heard Dr. J. W. Mc- 
Rae, vice president of American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, speak on “Science, Engineers, 
and Society.” C. G. Roush, West- 
inghouse Electric district manager, 
spoke at a Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
Chamber of Commerce meeting on 
the subject of “Living With To- 
morrow.” The space theme was 
emphasized in Delaware when Kurt 
R. Stehling, chief, Vanguard 
Rocket Group, spoke at the En- 
gineers’ Week 
Delaware SPE. 


banquet of the 


In San Diego, the local chapter 
named J. R. Dempsey, vice presi- 
dent and manager 
Astronautics, as Engineers’ Week 
A total of twenty-eight 
cooperated in the 


of Convair 


chairman. 
organizations 
sponsorship of Engineers’ Week in 
the San Diego area. 

The St. Louis Chapter of the 
Missouri SPE obtained a proclama- 
tion for the Week Mayo1 
Raymond R. Tucker, himself an 


from 


engineer. The St. Louis group 
achieved what would appear to be 
“blanket coverage” for the Week 
on radio and TV stations. KSD-TV 
used the one-minute TV films, and 
the sound track for the films was 
used on radio station KSD. Station 
KXOK used approximately 120 
spot announcements during the 
Week. Local stations also used the 





All state and local En- 
gineers’ Week committee 
chairmen should send a com- 
plete report to the National 
Society headquarters, 2029 K 
Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. The reports should 
include newspaper and mag- 
azine clippings, photographs 
of exhibits, listings of radio 
and TV programs, and any 
other information concerning 
the events of the Week. The 
reports are used in planning 
for future Engineers’ Week 
projects. 











TV slides, and presented several 


special programs involving en- 
gineers. 
The rotunda of the St. Louis 


City Hall was the scene of an en- 





Engineers’ Week Proclamations Signed 


Left Photo: Governor Albert D. Rosellini signs an Engineers’ Week proclamation for the State of Washington. 
Standing behind him are, left to right, John R. Carrell, William N. Pauley, Robert H. Lochow, and John R. Wallace, 
Jr., all officers of the Washington Society of Professional Engineers. Right photo: the Mayor of Houston, Texas, 
Lewis Cutrer, right, presents a proclamation on the Week to Carrington Mason, San Jacinto Chapter president. 
Looking on, left to right, are C. G. Albert and Jack L. Battle. 
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1959 EW Display 


GEE mess. 


for 
rok i GsF/ 
nginetrs Chek 


Ze STRATO-LAB 


, 


Samuel E. Neely, left, chairman of Engineers’ Week activities for the 
Potomac Chapter of the Maryland SPE, looks over a display of the Navy’s 


Strato-Lab program exhibited in the Washington, D.C., area. 


At right is 


Dr. G. R. Tatum, president of Vitro Laboratories, Silver Spring, Md., the 


firm which prepared the exhibit. 


gineering display from various city 
departments. Rocket and jet air- 
craft models were featured in other 
displays throughout the city. A 
railroad 


model bridge was dis- 


played in Union Station. 


The Sunday, February 22, issue 
of the Dallas Times Herald carried 
a special tabloid section on engi- 
neering. The section had articles on 
the purposes, functions, and im- 
portance of engineers in our mod- 
ern society, and articles on the 
various engineering organizations. 
Dallas P.E.’s 


eighteen ‘Toastmasters 


before the 
Clubs _ of 
that city, and other engineer speak- 


spoke 


ers were heard by a number of 
civic groups. 

The United States Steel film, 
“Mackinac 
shown to all the high schools in the 


Bridge Diary,” was 
eight-county area covered by the 
Tullahoma Chapter of the Tennes- 
sce SPE. It was also shown to a 
number of civic clubs. Dr. Gilford 
G. Quarles, chief scientist at Red- 
stone Arsenal, was the principal 
speaker at the Tullahoma Chapter 
banquet February 24. Tullahoma 
residents had a chance to view en- 
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gineering exhibits all during the 
Week at the National Guard 
\rmory. 


to Remezrmmber 


Ohio Society of Professional En- 
gineers—Annual Meeting, March 19- 
21, 1959, Commodore Perry Hotel, 
Toledo, Ohio 

Nebraska Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, March 
21, 1959, Sheraton Fontenelle Hotel, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

NSPE State Presidents’ Confer- 
ence—April 3-4, 1959, Memorial Un- 
ion, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

Wisconsin Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, April 
10-11, 1959, Schroeder Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Florida Engineering Society—An- 
nual Meeting, April 2 5, 1959, 
Robert Meyer Hotel, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Illinois Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, April 
30-May 2, 1959, Rockford, Illinois. 

National Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, June 
17-20, 1959, Commodore Hotel, New 
York, New York. 

National Society of Professional 
Engineers—Fall Meeting, October 
15-17, 1959, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 











Many Firms to Exhibit 
At 25th NSPE Meeting 


“Exhibitors are urged to make 
reservations as soon as possible if 
they plan to be represented at the 
1959 Engineering Progress Ex posi- 
tion held in conjunction with 
NSPE’s Silver Anniversary meeting, 
June 17-20, in New York City.” 
from 
committee 


That is the latest word 


Franklin J. 


Johnson, 


“ 


make reservations as soon 
as possible... .” Chairman Johnson. 


chairman for the Society’s 25th an 
nual session this summer. He 
added further that 


should make exhibit application 


“companies 
now if they hope to obtain prime 


space.” 


Mr. Johnson stated that twenty- 
two firms have already’ con- 
tracted for exhibiting space in the 
Hotel Commodore including, Air 
Conditioning, Inc.; Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co.; American Vit- 
rified Products Co.; The Babcock 
& Wilcox Co.; Philip Carey Manu- 
facturing Co.; The Bilco Co.; 
Cobon Plastics, Inc.; Cyclotherm 
Division, U. S$. Radiator Corpora- 
tion; Ebasco Services, Inc. 

Expanded Clay & Shale Assoc., 
Inc.; Friden, Inc.; General Elec- 
tric Co.; Kern Instruments, Inc.; 
The Korfund Co., Inc.; Marlo Coil 
Co; Raymond International; 
Royal-McBee Corp.; The H. B. 
Smith Co., Inc.; Spencer, White & 
Prentis, Inc.; D.B. Steinman; 
Taylor Controls, Inc., and Tu- 
bular Products, Inc. 


The New York State SPE, the 
host group for the meeting, reports 
that program plans are rapidly be- 
ing completed and will soon be an- 
nounced. 





This Month's Authors... 


Daniel A. del 
Rio, New York 
representative of 
Banco Nacional 
de Cuba, was as- 
sociated with the 
Hanover Bank 
(New York City) 
for thirty-two 
years, more than 

Mr. del Rio a third of which 

were spent as its 
vice president in charge of operations 
in Latin America, Spain, and Portugal. 
During his tenure with the Hanover 
Bank, Mr. del Rio was a director of 
several Latin American Chambers of 
Commerce and, even today, retains a 
directorship in the Pan American So- 
ciety and in the Cuban Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. del Rio is a founder of the 
Bolivarian Society of the United States, 
acting at the present time as its Honor- 
ary President. 

In addition to acting as the repre- 
sentative of Banco Nacional de Cuba, 
Mr. del Rio also is the New York rep- 
resentative of Banco Nacional de Des- 
cuento, Caracas, Venezuela. 


Dr. Dorothy C. 
Finkelhor is the 
founder and pres- 
ident of Business 
Training College, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. A 
native New York- 
er, she studied at 
Duquesne Uni- 
versity and earned 

Dr. Finkelhor her doctorate at 

the University of 
Pittsburgh, where her thesis on the 
Occupational Adjustments of Begin- 
ning Office Workers won her the Phi 
Epsilon National Award. 

Dr. Finkelhor has successfully man- 
aged a career as an educator, business 
woman, author, and lecturer. She has 
written a book entitled How To Make 
Your Emotions Work For You. 


Harold A. Kel- 
ley is a partner in 
the consulting en- 
gineering firm of 
Jones, Henry & 
Williams, of To- 
ledo, Ohio. He re- 
ceived a B.S. de- 
civil 
engineering from 
the University of 
Arkansas in 1950 


gree in 


Kelley 


and was awarded a citation from the 
Arkansas SPE for being the most out- 
standing graduate from Arkansas 
schools. 

Registered in Ohio, Michigan, Kan- 
sas, and Missouri, Mr. Kelley is chair- 
man of the Consulting Engineers of 
Ohio, a Functional Group of the Ohio 
SPE. He is also president of the Prin- 
cipals of Consulting Engineers of Ohio, 
a subgroup of the Functional Group; 
vice president of the Toledo SPE, and 
member of the Task Force on Fee 
Schedules of NSPE’s Functional Group 
for Consulting Engineers in Private 
Practice. 


CONSULTANTS 
(Continued from page 33) 


SPE consisting of professional en- 
gineers in industry, construction, 
government, education, public util- 
ities, and consulting engineering 
makes it dificult for the Society to 
devote sufficient time to the exclu- 
sive problems of consulting engi- 
the in- 


neers without neglecting 


terests of other members. 


The problems of the consultants 
are confined to two fields—techni- 
cal and professional. The technical 
societies provide good sources fon 
the needed technical assistance and 


guidance. 


The Society of Professional En- 
gincers appears to be the best or- 
ganization for solving professional 
have 


problems. The consultants 


many professional problems in 
common with all engineers, and it 
is to their advantage to maintain 
and even strengthen the Society of 


Professional Engineers. 


It would appear that the logical 
place for solving all professional 
problems is within the Society of 
Professional Engineers. The one 
drawback, lack of concentrated ef- 
fort, can be overcome by consulit- 
ants themselves. The Society will 
furnish the framework, guidance 
and assistance and the consultants 
can concentrate on their peculiar 
problems through functional group 
activity.—End. 


SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 29) 


high-echelon officers now required 
to staff the usual office operations. 

The BTC engineering secretarial 
program is currently being re- 
viewed by the Office of Defense 
with a view toward possible inclu- 
sion in the training for national 
defense. Literature, officially en- 
dorsed by the Pentagon, will soon 
pour into all U. S. continental 
bases, aimed at commanding off- 
cers and their training directors. 


being 
specific 


MeanwuiLe, surveys are 
conducted to determine 
needs and requirements of the 
military. Time and availability of 
personnel are some of the prob- 
lems. Example: the military sug- 
gests the program be specially 
condensed for their own personnel 
into (1) one year; (2) evening 
school; (3) cycles of three months 
for various sections of the course; 
or, (4) three months training, re- 
turn to government post, then later 
assignment for another cycle of 
training 

It is interesting to note that 
3TC’s engineering secretarial pro- 
gram was initiated and developed 
by free enterprise, in the area of 
private school education without 
state or Federal subsidization. Also 
the need for this course was dis- 
covered by the private school field 
prior to the hour when the Presi- 
dent called for new science devel- 
opments and thus sparked greater 
interest in engineering and science 
education. While many phases of 
education and research are backed 
by state and Federal funds, BTC’s 
program, which of necessity, must 
share in the national defense effort, 
was created entirely within the 
realm of individual effort and ini- 

financed through enroll- 
fees from the registrations 


tiative, 
ment 
alone. 

BTC, accredited as a junior col- 
lege of business, has been a recog- 
nized pioneer in the business edu- 
cation field. With the engineering 
secretarial program as its latest en- 
deavor, BTC can now present in- 
dustry with highly-skilled person- 
nel, able to step confidently into 
any engineering office in the world. 
—End. 
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By Mrs. Garvin H. Dyer, Chair- 
man of the Ladies Auxiliary Ad- 
visory Committee. 





Congratulations go to another 
fine group of women who have or- 
ganized an auxiliary. The wives of 
the Bartlesville, Okla., Chapter 
met at the Bartlesville Women’s 
Clubhouse in January and organ- 
ized an auxiliary with forty-nine 
charter members. Mrs. L. G. Wie- 
neck was elected president. The 
Oklahoma Society held its annual 
meeting on January 30-31 in Tulsa, 
with the Tulsa Auxiliary provid- 
ing a very interesting and enter- 
taining program for the visiting 
ladies. 

We are receiving splendid re- 
ports from other newly organized 





35th Anniversary 


rary 


Past NSPE National Director A. 
Burton Metzger and his wife Mary- 
lyn are shown cutting a four-tier 
wedding cake at their thirty-fifth 
wedding anniversary recently in 
Albuquerque, New, Mexico. 


auxiliaries. The St. Louis Auxiliary 
held its first regular meeting in 


January, with Beulah Schacht giv- 
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ing her hilarious talk “One Darn 
Thing After Another” as the pro- 
gram. Sixteen new members were 
added. A project was initiated for 
a scholarship fund, with the pro- 
ceeds from a card party held at 
the home of the president, Mrs. 
Frank E. Wenger, on January 30 to 
go into the fund. This group is 
certainly to be congratulated as 
many auxiliaries do not have such 
an ambitious project after several 
years of operation, 


The Southeastern Chapter of the 
New Mexico Auxiliary is meeting 
regularly coincident with the men’s 
meeting. This Chapter covers an 
area of several hundred miles, so 
attending a meeting entails a long 
drive for most of the members. 


Mrs. Noel Tweet, president of 
the South Dakota Chapter, was a 
recent guest of the Western Chap- 
ter of Missouri Auxiliary at their 
regular meeting in January. The 
program consisted of a book review 
by Mrs. Lloyd White “The Form 
Divine.” This auxiliary now boasts 
a membership of 132. They held a 
Valentine Day card party at Blue 
Hills Country Club in February. 


Many auxiliaries are holding 
elections at this time of year, and 
you are all urged to send new offi- 
cers names’ and addresses to your 
area chairman. 


Among interesting projects re- 
ported is the one of the Central 
Arizona Chapter Auxiliary, where 
each member is to “raise five’’—dol- 
lars, that is, in some original way. 
Some made and sold Christmas 
some culinary  specialties— 
candy and even 
raised 


gilts, 
plum puddings, 
corn tamales. The money 
was presented to the men’s group 
at the banquet during Engineers’ 
Week, to be used for their student 
loan fund. 


Among the many auxiliaries as- 
sisting in Engineers’ Week was the 
Amarillo, Texas, Chapter, who 
does the publicity for the parent 
chapter. This auxiliary has an an- 
nual project of adopting a needy 
family at Christmas. They report 
an active membership of  forty- 
eight. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Minimum 3 lines. 

Undisplayed, $1.80 per line. Three or 
more consecutive insertions $1.50 
per line each, 

Displayed: Same rate as General 
Advertising. 

Positions Wanted: Undisplayed, 90¢ 
per line. Three or more consecu- 
tive insertions 75¢ per line each. 
Displayed: General Advertising 
rate le 50° 

Box Number chargeable as one line. 

Mail Box Number replies to: 
AMERICAN ENGINEER 
2029 K Street, N.W. Washington6, D.C. 














Position Wanted 





Resident —Construction Engineer— Regis- 
tered Electrical and Mechanical, age 51, 
excellent health, fluent Spanish, 25 years 
heavy construction; refinery, chemical, 
steel, power plants. Exceptional welding 
experience, steel, alloys, titanium. Pres- 
ently employed as Resident, Chief Field 
Engineer $75,000,000 project in Latin 
America. Entails plant proper plus ad- 
juncts, i.e. power plants, complete town- 
ship roads, bridges, water and sewerage 
system transmission lines, deep water 
port facilities, et Available approx 
April, 1959. Foreign or domestic. Salary 
open. AMERICAN ENGINEER, Box 300 





Positions Available 





Asst. or Assoc. Prof. in Mech. Engrg. Spe- 
cial emphasis on vibrations, stress analy- 
sis and dynamics Must have strong 
interest and competence in developing 
laboratorie Master’s degree; teaching 
and industrial experience. Write to S 
Brooks Walton, head, Mech. Engrg. Dept.., 
San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif 





Electronic research and development pro- 
ject engineers, $7510 to $8810 per year 
for monitoring engineering work per- 
formed by contractors and laboratories 
in the development of electro-mechanical 
device imulating for training purposes 
the operational characteristics of weap- 
ons and weapon systems. Degree in elec- 
tronic engineering preferred, in combina- 
tion with at least three years professional 
experience. These positions will be filled 
in accordance with applicable Federal 
civil-service procedures and the men ap- 
pointed will acquire Federal civil-service 

tenure, retirement, leave and 

ce purposes. Travel and moving 

will be paid. Request applica- 

of the Industrial Relations 

Officer l S. Naval Training Device 

Center, Sands Point, Port Washington 
Long Island, New York 





——DESIGN ENGINEER —— 


Prominent Eastern manufacturer of 
locomotive and passenger car trucks has 
excellent opening for a man to serve as 


Assistant Chief Design Engineer. 


Position offers interesting challenge 
r 


along with a good starting salary and 
excellent opportunity of early advance 
ment to aggressive man possessing re- 


quired ability, training and imagina 


tion. Reply Box No. 301, AMERICAN 


ENGINEER. 








Use the Classified Section of 
the AMERICAN ENGINEER to 
Reach More Than 50,000 Read- 


ers. 














COMMITTEE 


(Continued from page 35) 


to scientists and engineers; outlined 
specific duties of professional per- 
sonnel; revised the interviewing 
system for professional personnel; 
provided in-service training; trans- 
ferred qualified engineers from 
drafting board operations to pro- 
fessional tasks; reassigned engineer- 
ing personnel, after special train- 
ing, to group supervisor responsi- 
bilities; initiated individual studies 
toward improved utilization, and 
made an evaluation of the entire 
utilization sphere as related to a 
particular organization. 


utilization conferences 


The local 
held under the auspices of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee aimed to pro- 
mote the establishment of condi- 
tions which will be conducive to 
the best creative and productive 
professional effort on the part of 
scientists and engineers. Through 
the utilization conference program, 
the Committee believes that signifi- 
cant progress has been made, in a 
realistic way, to improve the con- 
servation of scientific and engineer- 
ing manpower. 


Technicians—One of the first ac- 
tions of the President's Committee 
was to set up a Working Commit- 
tee on Technical Support for Scien- 
tists and Engineers under the chair- 
manship of Karl Werwath, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee School of 
Engineering. This group estimated 
that we are now graduating less 
than one-sixth of the required num- 
ber of highly skilled scientific and 
engineering technicians through ac- 
credited or approved courses in the 
United States. The President's 
Committee has encouraged indus- 
try to meet its current needs for 
technicians by reviewing its recruit- 
ing policies and job assignments, 
by establishing a systematic up- 
grading program, by recruiting and 
training women technicians, and by 
providing refresher courses and 
regular classroom work as a_ part 
of on-the-job training. These and 
other suggestions for locating and 
making the most effective use of 
technicians are outlined in a com- 
mittee booklet entitled ‘Answer 
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Your Engineering Manpower Prob- 
lems,”’ of which more than 25,000 
copies have been distributed. 


Statistical Task Force—The in- 
adequacy of data on many aspects 
of the scientific manpower question 
was one of the most persistent dil- 
ficulties encountered by the Com- 
mittee. A Statistical Task Force was 
established by the Committee in 
1957. Collaboration with the Na- 
tional Science Foundation resulted 
in a report entitled “A Program 
for National Information on Scien- 
tific and ‘Technical Personnel.” 
This report suggests fifteen separate 
data-gathering and research proj- 


ects. 


Conclusions and Major Recom- 
mendations—Gearing America’s 
manpower resources to the require- 
ments of the scientific age is not a 
problem which can be solved and 
then put aside. It is, rather, a con- 
tinuous and inescapable social func- 
tion whose resolution must become 
an integral part of our way of life. 
The immediate task before us is 
twofold: to evolve the patterns and 
create the social mechanisms which 
will continually adapt our educa- 
tional, economic and political sys- 
tems to the dynamic environment 
of the latter half of the 20th Cen- 
tury, and to overcome the problems 
of supply of highly trained man 
power, particularly of qualified 
scientists, engineers and technicians 
resulting from our failure to antic- 
ipate our long-term necds. 

The President's Committee on 
Scientists and Engineers strongly 
recommends that: 

e The Federal Government at 
the White House level assume the 
responsibility for coordinating and 
stimulating the nation’s efforts in 
the development and utilization of 
highly trained This 
responsibility should cover these 


manpower. 


three areas: 


a. The coordination and de- 
velopment of Federal poli- 
cies with regard to highly 
trained manpower and the 
coordination of the many 

programs which 

education and 
man- 


Federal 
affect the 
utilization of this 
power. 


b. The coordination of gov- 
ernmental and private ef- 
forts abroad further to de- 
velop and better to utilize 
the pool of highly trained 
manpower available to us 
and the friendly nations so 
as to promote the most ef- 
fective arrangements for 
maximum _utilization’§_ of 
these resources. 


The continued close govern- 
ment liaison and coopera- 
tion with the great private 
agencies of our country 
which educate or utilize this 
manpower. 


e Pending the assumption of full 
responsibility by a White House 
agency of these functions, the key 
programs developed by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee be continued 
without interruption as being of 
vital importance to the further de- 
velopment of the scientific and en- 
gineering potential of the country. 
The Committee feels that it is par- 
ticularly important to assure the 
continuing participation of private 
agencies in both the operating and 
the coordinating functions for these 


activities 


e A committee composed of ap- 
propriate cabinet members assisted 
by representatives of other Federal 
agencies be set up at once to ex- 
amine the problem and to recom- 
mend to the President a suitable 
White House organization, new or 
existing, to assume the responsibili- 
ties indicated in the first recommen- 
dation 

In addition to 
recommendations, the Committee 


these major 


recommends that: 


I. Efforts be intensified to stimu- 
late the formation of citizens 
groups at local, state, and regional 
levels to improve mathematics and 
science teaching in our primary and 
secondary schools, and to interest 
more of our able youth in these 


courses. 


II. The program to improve the 
utilization of scientists, engineers, 
and technicians through confer- 
ences of representatives of profes- 
educators, and 


sional societies, 


management be continued. 
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III. The work begun to improve 
available information concerning 
labor market problems of scientists, 
engineers, and technicians be car- 
ried on by the National Science 
Foundation. 

IV. The programs of public in- 
formation concerning the man- 
power problem of scientists, engi- 
neers, and technicians carried on by 
private and public agencies be co- 
ordinated and intensified. 


* * * 


Although the President’s Commit- 
tee has ended its official life, staff 
activities are currently being car- 
ried on from the Office of Civil and 
Detense Mobilization. The utiliza- 
tion and local action programs will 
be continued at least until the first 
of July. 

The attitude of the Committee 
toward a continuation of its proj- 
ects might best be summed up in 
this paragraph taken from a letter 
to President Eisenhower included 
in the Committee’s final report: 

“Despite progress in the Commit- 
tee’s major projects, only a start 
has been made on the immense task 
before us. It would be misleading 
to the American public and a dis- 
service to the nation to leave the 
impression that the termination of 
the Committee means that the job 
has been completed. Much progress 
has been made in _ establishing 
working groups throughout the 
country and in the parallel task of 
creating public awareness of the 
problem. These efforts have, of 
course, been greatly helped by the 
attention focussed on science and 
science education by news of the 
satellites. Nevertheless, it is doubt- 
ful whether the sudden spurt of 
public interest during the past year 
has created enough conviction 
about the seriousness of our man- 
power problem to provide a sound 
and lasting basis for the formula- 
tion and execution of a comprehen- 
sive national policy to deal with it. 
Neither the demands which the 
rapid technological developments 
already clearly foreshadowed will 
make upon our intellectual _re- 
sources, nor the broad implication 
of world-wide technological com- 
petition seem to be fully appreci- 
ated,” —End. 
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By PAUL H. ROBBINS, P.E. 
NSPE Executive Directo 


Engineering Enrollments 

HE public and technical press have noted with varying degrees 

of interpretation recent statistics released by the Office of Edu- 

cation indicating an 11.1 per cent drop in freshman engineering 
enrollments. Some have viewed this with great alarm; others have 
more soberly endeavored to analyze possible reasons for this in the 
light of the publicity both on comparison with Russian scientific 
education, and the needs of our nation for engineers and scientists. 


Coxp statistics always need to be analyzed not only in terms of the 
actual figures they represent, but in terms of many factors which 
have bearing upon the comparisons. In the several discussions on 
this subject, observations have been presented that these figures 
need additional statistics to indicate the degree to which scientifi- 
cally-inclined students may be entering other scientific disciplines; 
the number who may be transferring to engineering schools in 
later years, either from junior colleges, liberal arts, or three-two 
schedules; and the degree to which the colleges have been more 
selective in the current freshmen class. Engineering circles are also 
discussing the extent to which the economic recession in the spring 
of 1958 may have affected both freshman and graduate enrollments 
last fall. In some areas there is a feeling that this had a sizable 
impact on students. In other areas there is the feeling that other 
factors played a greater role. The conclusion should, of course, not 
be drawn that because there are fewer freshmen in 1958 there may 
be fewer college graduates in 1962. The dean of one engineering 
college, for example, indicated that for the first time in the history 
of that school the junior class exceeded the number in the freshmen 
class—although this is not the national trend—because of transfers 
and other factors increasing enrollments in the later years of engi- 
neering education. 


UnrortunaTELy no statistics have been released either as to the 
number enrolled or the number completing two-year programs at 
the technician level. It is possible, of course, that some of the stu- 
dents who perhaps might have enrolled in four-year curricula only 
to be unable, either because of financial reasons or academic stand- 
ards, to complete the four-year program and thus contribute to the 
drop-out figures, were, in 1958, enrolled in two-year programs. 


An encouraging note in the statistics from the Office of Education 
is the appreciable increase in graduate enrollments in engineering. 
These are at the highest levels ever shown at the masters’ level and 
the doctors’ level. It is also encouraging to note that the number of 
advanced degrees given in 1958 was approximately ten per cent 
higher than in the previous year. It is still disturbing, however, to 
find that in the entire United States only 647 doctors’ degrees in 
engineering were granted in the school year 1957-58. NSPE has 
repeatedly said, both in its news releases and in statements to Con- 
gress and others concerned with this problem, that while the nation 
is in need of an adequate supply of four-year college graduates the 
great deficiencies are at the technician level and the graduate level. 
If further study of the enrollment figures for 1958 should show that 
there is a sizable increase in young people studying to be techni- 
cians, this supplemented with the noted increase in graduate study 
will indicate an encouraging orientation of technical brainpower 
where it can be most effective. 
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BE RECOGNIZED ... 


Display This New and Striking 
P. E. Emblem on Your AUTO 


Here is a beautifully colored and practical auto medallion emblem which every 
professional engineer can display with pride. No bolts or brackets. An adhesive 
backing cements emblem to trunk lid or other metal surface. Just press on. Leaves 
no mark on paint when removed. The 3'4-inch emblem bends easily to fit curved 
paneling. Design finished in maroon, black, white, and chrome. A completely new 
emblem, it will afford professional recognition with dignity and attractiveness. 
ORDER YOURS NOW FOR ONLY $1.00. 

BRACKET-TYPE EMBLEM FOR ATTACHMENT TO LICENSE PLATE FRAME IS ALSO 
AVAILABLE AT $2.50. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 








as 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
2029 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me at once the 3%-inch P.E. Emblem for my 
car. | enclose...... Rs sx money order for...... to 
cover the cost of the emblem, handling and mailing charges. 


Send to: 


RN et eee ary eae egos sale kes Ge 8 wlaLe 
Ee) enn een eae 
Ear. ks ia ecs ein A oe daea e @ soe a eee ‘ 
hamrpegisiored in (Name OF SIAC)... 5... cece cscs cecscee . 

















NSPE State Presidents’ 
Conference April 3-4 

The 1959 NSPE State Presidents’ 
Conference will again be held at 
Purdue University in Lafayette, 
Indiana. The dates are set for 
April 3-4 and headquarters will be 
in the Purdue Memorial Union. 

The purpose of the conference 
is threefold: (1) To permit an 
exchange of state society adminis- 
trative experiences; (2) To better 
acquaint the state presidents with 
professional society philosophy and 
programs, and (3) To provide 
State presidents an opportunity to 
pose questions arising in the state 
society on which other states may 
have had experience. 

In an official memorandum to 
all state presidents, NSPE Ex- 
ecutive Director Paul H. Robbins 
stated that it was highly desirable 
for the person who is to have the 
responsibilty for state society ad- 
ministration during the 1959-1960 
year to attend this conference. 


Certificates Presented 
By Toledo Society 

The Toledo Society held a certi- 
ficate presentation meeting for new 
registrants. Members and _ their 
wives joined the new registrants 
and their guests for a social hour 
and dinner before the meeting. 

Walter Graf, board member 
awarded the certificates. Anothe 
board member, Charles Hatch, in- 
troduced the main speaker. A for- 
mer board member, Ben Kesting, 
was in the audience. 

Homer Borton, vice president, 
OSPE, gave a short talk on advan- 
tages of belonging to the profes- 
sional society. 

A. L. McCawley, counsel, Mis- 
souri State Board of Registration 
for Architects and Professional En- 
gineers, presented the main talk. 


Deceased ... 

Joseph W. Dawson, of Syracuse, 
New York, member of New York State 
Society of Professional Engineers. 

J. Di Stasio, Sr., of Belmar, New 
Jersey, member of New Jersey Society 
of Professional Engineers. 

Lauren A. Gates, of Beckley, West 
Virginia, member of West Virginia So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers. 

George H. Schaeffer, Sr., of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, member of Pennsylvania 
Society of Professional Engineers. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Alphabetized by States... 


Alabama-Louisiana 





PALMER AND BAKER 
ENGINEERS, INC. 

Consulting Engineers—Architects 
Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision, 
Consultation, Traffic Problems, Tunnels, 
Bridges, Highways, Airports, Industrial 
Buildings, Waterfront & Harbor Struc- 
tures, Complete Soils, Materials & Chem- 
ical Laboratories. 
Mobile, Ala. New Orleans, La. 

Washington, D. C. 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 


T 1 +i R a 
esti P cr 9 s 











Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing. 


4201 N.W. 7th Street Miami 44, Florida 
Member A. C. I. L. 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
RATES 


12 mos., paid in advance 
12 mos., billed monthly @ $9.00 ea.. 
6 mos., paid in advance 
6 mos., billed monthly @ $10.00 ea. 





FRANKLIN ENGINEERING 
Physicists, Engineers 
Plans, specifications, investigations, reports. 
Consultants in design of research 
facilities and special equipment 
Power distribution, Control, High Voltage, 
Emergency power, Nuclear shielding 
977 Commercial Street Palo Alto, Calif. 
Phone Davenport 1-4114 


HAYNES AND EDWARDS 
Consulting Engineers 
Design and _ Supervision e Buildings 
Bridges @e Stadiums e Docks e Piers 
Parking Garages ry Prestress Plants 
PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 
Reinforced Concrete @ Structural Steel 
PO Box 1053 MUtual 8-5631 Lakeland, Fla. 


SOIL TESTING SERVICES, INC, 
Consulting Engineers 
Soil Investigation—Laboratory Testing 
Engineering Reports and Recommendations 


1827 N. Harlem Avenue, Chicago 35, Illinois 


Milwaukee; Portland, Michigan; San Fran- 
cisco; Kenilworth, N. d.; Havana, Cuba 





INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC, 

Design and Consulting Engineers 
Dams — Power Plants — Tranmission Lines 
Railroads — Highways 
Investigations — Reports — Plans and 
Specifications — Cost Estimates — 
Supervision of Construction 
74 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


LAW ENGINEERING TESTING 
COMPANY 
Foundation Investigations 
Physical & Chemical Testing 
Main Laboratories: Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C., Albany, Ga., Tampa, Fla. 


STANLEY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 


Hershey Building 208 S. LaSalle St. 
Muscatine, Iowa Chicago 4, Illinois 


1154 Hanna Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 





PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
RATES 
mos., paid in advance 
mos., billed monthly @ $9.00 ea.. 108.00 


mos., paid in advance 54.00 
mos., billed monthly @ $10.00 ea. 60.00 


TILTON & TRUCHELET 
Consulting Engineers 
Corrosion—Heating & A. C. Sys. 
Ind. Electronics—Fld. Strength 


Close Ckt. T. V.—Telemetering 
Ind. Waste—Filter Systems 


98 Giralda Ave. Coral Gables, Fla. 


WIGHT AND COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Bridges, Express Highways, Paving, Water 
System Sewage and Waste Disposal, 
Flood Control and Drainage, Airports and 
Buildings, Site Planning, Reports 


Downers Grove, Ill. 


1038 Curtiss St., 
301 Barrington, Ill. 


E. Main St., 





KAISER ENGINEERS 
Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company 
ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS 


1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, California 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 

Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and 
Airport Improvements — Power Plants — 
Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal Appraisals — Reports. 

Atlanta, Georgia 


CHAS. W. COLE & SON 


Engineers—Architects 


South Bend, Indiana 





MINER AND MINER 
Consulting Engineers 
Incorporated 


Greeley, Colo. Littleton, Colo. 


HOMER L. CHASTAIN & 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 
Civil, Structural, Mechanical, Industrial 
Design & Supervision, Construction, Engi- 
neering, Turnpikes, Bridges, Water Supply, 
Sewerage, Flood Control & Drainage, Ma- 
terial Controls, Municipal Engineering, 
Topographic Surveys. 


15514 West Main Street Decatur, Illinois 


WILSON & COMPANY 
Engineers 

Water @e Sewerage e Streets @e Highways 

ctric: il @ Airfields @ Drainage 

Tre: itment Plants e@ Industrial 
Installations 

Chemical Testing Lab e@ Aerial Mapping 

Electronic Computer Services, Reproduction 

631 East Crawford Salina, Kansas 





JOHN J. MOZZOCHI 
AND ASSOCIATES 
Highways — Airports — Developments 
Survey — Design — Inspection 


265 Hebron Avenue Glastonbury, Conn. 


CONSOER, TOWNSEND 
and ASSOCIATES 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Flood Control 
and Drainage, Bridges, Express Highways. 
Paving, Power Plant, Appraisals, 
Reports, Traffic Studies, Airports, 
Gas & Electric Transmission Lines 


360 Age Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
14 N. Indiana St., Greencastle, Ind. 


OAKLE P. BULLOCK 
Consulting Engineers 


AIR DISTRIBUTION 
Unusual Problems or Designs 
Present or New Systems 
New or Old Buildings 
Consultations, Designs, Surveys, Reports 
254 Laura Wichita 7, Kansas 





ELI M. LURIE, P. E. 
Consulting Electrical Engineer 
Hotel and Auditorium Sound. Industrial 
Communications, Public Address, Central- 
ized Radio, Master Television Antennae 
Systems, Closed Circuit TV & Signal Sys- 
tems. Complete Design, Planning and 
Specifications. 
9349 Abbott Ave. 
Surfside, Fla. New York City 
JEfferson 8-3503 REctor 2-0319 


280 Broadway 


DE LEUW, CATHE RK & COMPANY 
c Iting Eng s 

Public Transit Subways 

Traffic & Parking Railroad Facilities 

Expressways Industrial Plants 

Grade Separations Municipal Works 

Urban Renewal Port Development 
150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

San Francisco Toronto Oklahoma City 





BEDELL & NELSON ENGINEERS 
[necorporated 

Consulting Engineers-Architects 

Design—Supervision—Re ports 
Airports Highways & Bridges 
Buildings Industrial Plants 
Bulk Terminals Municipal Works 
City Planning Subdivisions 
Docks & Wharves Utilities 
1200 St. Charles Ave. New Orleans, La. 





BROCKWAY, WEBER & 
BROCKWAY, INC. 
George S. Brockway Roy E. Weber 
George R. Brockway 
FF 


H. L. Fitzgerald > Ee. Whittington 
Robert E. Owen Erne Greene 
Thomas A. Clark Den 


emery 
Charles « Psar 
Civil, Structural, Sanitary ; 
Municipal, Electrical, Land Planning 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Ft. Pierce, Fla. 











SARGENT & LUNDY 
Engineers 
Steam and Electric Power Plants 
for Utilities and Industrials 
Design « Supervision 
Studies « Reports 
140 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
FRanklin 2-7130 








PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


Put your card here 


Keep your name before more than 


50,000 readers. It’s good business. 
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Alphabetized by States... 
Lovisiana-New York 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 





EUSTIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
FOUNDATION AND SOIL 
MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 
Soil Borings Laboratory Tests 
Foundation Analyses Reports 
3635 Airline Highway 
Metaire, Louisiana 


A. C. KIRK WOOD 

& ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS 
CONSULTANTS 


7800 The Paseo 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 


Keep your 


50.000 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
Put your card here 


name before more than 


readers. It’s good _ business. 





WHITMAN. REQUARDT 
& ASSOCIATES 
Engineers — Consultants 
Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Mechanical—Electrical 
Reports, Plans Supervision, Appraisals 


1304 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 


RUSSELL & AXON 
Consulting Engineers 
Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Industrial—Electrical 
Rate Investigations 
408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Municipal Airport, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


ANDREWS & CLARK 


Consulting Engineers 


305 East 63rd Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 





FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE, 
INC. 
Engineers 
Airports, Bridges, Express Highways 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Drainage 
Port and Terminal Works 
Industrial Plants Incinerators 
Investigations, Reports, Designs 
Supervision of Construction 
Boston, Massachusetts 


SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC, 
Engineers—Architects 
Bridges—Structures—Highways 
Industrial and Power Plant 
Engineering 
Aeronautical and Engine Test Facilities 
Missile Launch-site Master Planning and 
Development 
915 Olive Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. 

417 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


BURNS AND ROE, INC. 
Engineering, Design, Plans and Specifica- 
tions — Reports, Cost Estimates — Con- 
struction Supervision — Power Generating 
Plants: Steam, Nuclear, Hydro, Diesel — 
Aviation Test and Missile Support Facili- 
ties Research and Development — 
Nuclear, Chemical, Industrial Plants. 
160 West Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 





METCALF & EDDY 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports Valuations 
Laboratory 


Statler Building Boston 16, Mass. 





COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES 
INC, 
Cunsulting and Design 
Engineers 


Power Generation 
Electric—Gas—Water Systems 
Industrial Planning 
209 E. Washington Ave., Jackson, Michigan 


CONSULT 
THIS 
DIRECTORY 
FOR 


QUALIFIED 


CONSULTANTS 


FOSTER & CAFARELLI 
Engineers 


Development, Shipyards, Drydocks, 
Power Plants, Distribution Systems, 
Industrial Plants, Offshore Moorings 

and Drilling Platforms, 
Surveys, Reports, Estimates, Design, 
Supervision, Consultation 
44 Whitehall Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Port 





HARDESTY & HANOVER 
Consulting Engineers 
Bridges—Long Spans of All Types 
Movable—Lift, Bascule and Swing 
Hanover Skew Bascule, Steel and 
Concrete Spans 
Grade Crossing Eliminations 
Expressways and Thruways 
Other Structures, Foundations 
Super on, Reports, Appraisals 
101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 





THE HINCHMAN CORPORATION 
Consulting Engineers 
CORROSION CONTROL 
Survey—Designs—Specifications 
Evaluations 
Francis Palms Building 
Detroit 1, Michigan 


EDW. J. ADAMEC. P. E. 
Consulting Engineer 
DESIGNS ERECTION METHODS 


Bridges and Structures 
Foundations 
Inspections and Reports 
Fabricators Details 
4-15 Banta P1., P.O. Box 521, Fair Lawn, N.J. 


HOWARD, NEEDLES. TAMMEN 
& BERGENDOFF 
Consulting Engineers 
Bridge Structures, Foundations 
Express Highways 
1805 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


99 Church Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 





PIERCE AND WOLF 
Electrical Consulting Engineers 
INVESTIGATIONS — REPORTS 
PLANNING DESIGN 
SUPERVISION 
Street Lighting, Airport Lighting 
Hi-Voltage Transmission Lines, 
Distribution Systems, Secondary 
Networks, Industrial Controls. 
2833 Cadillac Tower Detroit 26, Mich. 
WOodward 1-5700 


FRANK E. HARLEY 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Water Works, Sewage, Municipal 
Highways 


Harley Building 
860 Godwin Avenue Wyckoff, N. J. 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 


28-04 4Iist Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 





BLACK & VEATCH 
Consulting Engineers 

Sewage—Electricity—Industry 
Reports, Design 


Water 


Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 


1500 Meadow Lake Parkway 
Kansas City 14, Missouri 


Investigations 
WARREN GEORGE 
Henry D. Hammond, P. E. 


Any Site 
Reports 


Subsurface 


Any Type Borings 
Preliminary Surveys 


95 River St. Hoboken, N. J. 


EMIL GRUENBERG & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 
Industrial Plants, Utilities, Public & 
Commercial Buildings 
Design Surveys — Reports 
Valuation Consultation 

All Types of Estimates for Private, 
Public & Armed Forces Installations 
20 Vesey St. New York 7, N. Y. 





BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


P.O. Box 7088 Kansas City, Mo. 








Telephone DElmar 3-4375 





AMMANN & WHITNEY 


Consulting Engineers 


Design and Supervision of Construction 
of Bridges, Highways, Expressways, Build- 
ings, Special Structures, Airport Facilities. 


111 Eighth Avenue, New York 


2. N. YF. 
724 E. Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 








WALTER E. LOBO 
Consulting Chemical Engineer 
Petroleum & Chemical Process Industries 
Process Development, Design and Evaluation 
Economic Studies Technical Reports 
Process Design of Special Equipment 
Furnaces Towers Reactors 
124 East 40th St. OXford 7-6188 
New York 16, New York 
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Alphabetized by States .. . 


Missouri-Pennsylvania 





THE C. W. NOFSINGER CO. 
Engineers & Contractors 
307 East 63rd St. EM 3-1460 


Kansas City 13, Mo. 


TIPPETTS-ABBETT 
McCARTHY-STRATTON 
Engineers 
Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Irrigation 
Power, Dams, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, 
Subways, Ajirports, Traffic Foundations, 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Reports, Design 
Supervision, Consultation 
62 West 47th Street New York City 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
Put your card here 
Keep your name before more than 


50,000 readers. It’s good _ business. 








JAMES P. O7DONNELL 


Engineers 


Professional Engineering for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


WATER SERVICE 
LABORATORIES, INC, 
Chemical Engineers 
Specialists in Water Treatment 
Consuiting and Technical Services 
Main Office: 615 W 131 St., N. Y. 27, N.Y. 
Offices also in: Phila., Wash., & Richmond 


JONES, HENRY & WILLIAMS 


Consulting Sanitary Engineers 
Water Works 
Sewerage and Treatment 
Waste Disposal 


Security Bldg. Toledo 4, Ohio 








PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 
Engineers 
Bridges, Highways. Tunnels, Airports, 
Subways, Harbor Works, Dams, Canals, 
Traffic, Parking and Transportation Re- 
ports, Power, Industrial Buildings, Hous- 

ing, Sewerage and Water Supply. 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


ADACHE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
ENGINEERS 


Penthouse. Hotel Hollenden 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


ELMER A. KISH ENGINEERS 
Engineers—Consultants 
Municipal and Industrial 


Consulting, Design, Investigations 


Reports 


4837 Fairlawn Road Lyndhurst 24, Ohio 








PRAEGER-KAVANAGH 
Engineers 


126 East 38th St. New York 16, N. Y. 


HARRY BALKE ENGINEERS 
Consulting Engineers 
Consulting Service—Reports, Design, 
Supervision, Research 
Bridges, Buildings, Structures, Toll 
Roads, Expressways, Highways 
2330 Victory Parkway 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


RICHARDS—A,. V. ALEXEFF 
& ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Design 
Development Fabrication 
Continuous Processing Machinery 
INDUSTRIAL OVENS, INC. 
13825 Triskett Rd., Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Tel. CL 1-4400 


H. R. 








SEELYE STEVENSON VALUE 
& KNECHT 
Consulting Engineers 

Richard E. Dougherty, Consultant 
Airports, Highways, Bridges, Dams, Water 
Supply, Sanitation, Tunnels, Industrial 
Plants, Concrete, Steel, Industrial Waste 
Disposal, Foundations, Soil Studies 

CIVIL—MECHANICAL-—ELECTRICAL 

101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 





SINGSTAD & BAILLIE 
Consulting Engineers 


Ole Singstad David G. Baillie, Jr 
Highways, 
Foundations, Parking Garages, 
Investigations, Reports, Design 
Specifications, Supervision 
24 State St. New York 4, N. Y. 


Tunnels, Subways, 


CONSULT 
THIS 
DIRECTORY 
FOR 
QUALIFIED 


CONSULTANTS 


JOHN OSTBORG 


Engineer Designer 
Diesel Engine Design Consultant 
Mechanical Engineering & Design Service 


31 E. High Street Springfield, Ohio 





TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 
Engineers and Chemists 


Asphalt 
Supervision 
Specifications and 
estigation of 
eering Works and Materials 


1810 North 12th St. Toledo 2, Ohio 





D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
HIGHWAYS BRIDGES STRUCTURES 


Design — Construction — Investigation 
Strengthening Reports Advisory 
Service 


117 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 


E. D. BARSTOW & ASSOCIATES 
E. D. Barstow—T. A. Gilliam 
Water Supply, Sewerage, 


Highways, Structures, Industrial 


163 N. Union Street Akron 4, Ohio 


VOGT. IVERS. SEAMAN 

& ASSOCIATES 

supervision of Municipal and 
sridges, Highways, 


Design and 
Industrial Facilities; 
Expressway Buildings, Special Struc- 
tures, \ port Diesel, Hvdro-Electric, 
»wer Facilities; City Planning 


Pr 


34 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 











SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC, 
Engineers 
Ventilating Air Conditioning 


Electric & Sanitation 
Design Reports Consultation 


Heating 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ELMER S. BARRETT ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 


Surveys—Design—Inspection 
Highways Municipal 
Railroads Reports 

Bridges 
249 S. Paint St. Chillicothe, Ohio 
Phone PRospect 3-2287 


OKLAHOMA TESTING 
LABORATORIES 
Registered Engineers—Chemists 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Materials Testing and Inspection 
Member A.C. 1. L 
Cc. A. Lashbrook M. A. Witte 
Owner-Director Chief Engineer 








PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
RATES 


12 mos., paid in advance 

12 mos., billed monthly @ $9.00 ea.. 108.00 
6 mos., paid in advance 54.00 
6 mos., billed monthly @ $10.00 ea. 60.00 








GUSTAVE M. GOLDSMITH 
Consulting Engineer 


General Structures Plant Layout 
Design—Investigation—Quantity Surveys 


1734 Bella Vista Cincinnati 37, Ohio 








ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC, 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

Sewage, Industrial Wastes and 
Problems, City Planning, 
Highway Bridge and Airports, Dams 
Flood Control, Industrial Buildings, In- 
vestigations, Reports, Appraisals and Rates 

Three Penn Center Plaza 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Water 
Incineration 
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Alphabetized by States .. . 
Pennsylvania-West Virginia 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 





PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
RATES 


mos., paid in advance 
mos., billed monthly @ $9.00 ea. 
mos., paid in advance 
mos., billed monthly @ $10.00 ea. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATES, INC, 


Contracting Electrical Engineers 


Altoona, Penna, 


PITTSBURGH TESTING 
LABORATORY 


Testing—Inspection—Analysis 
Radiography—Soils Mechanics 
Main Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

32 Laboratories in Principal Cities 





MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC. 
Cc Iting Engineers 
Highways, Airports. Waterworks, Sewers, 
Sewage Treatment, City Planning, Surveys, 
Photogrammetric Mapping. 
Baker Building—Rochester, Penna. 
Branch Offices 
Harrisburg, Pa., Jackson, Miss., 
College Park, Md., Charleston, W. Va. 
Columbus, Ohio, Huntingdon, Pa. 





HALL LABORATORIES 
DIV. OF HAGAN CHEMICALS 
& CONTROLS, INC. 

Consultants on Industrial Water Problems 
Boiler Water Conditioning, Cooling 

Water Treatment, Process and 
Waste Water Engineering Service 
Dust Collection Particle Size Analysis 
Hagan Building 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


CYRUS WM. RICE & CO., INC, 


Consulting Chemical Engineers 


Industrial Water and Waste 


16 Noble Avenue, Pittsburgh 5, Penna. 





BUCHART ENGINEERING CORP. 
Consulting Engineers 
Highways — Bridg¢ Sewer Systems Surveys 
Water Works Dams — Reports Superviston 
Indusirial Municipal 
55 S. Richland Ave., York, Pa 
Washington, D. C. 


Structures 


Lancaster, Pa. 


HARRIS, HENRY & POTTER, 
INC, 
Consulting — Design — Reports 
Mechanical — Electrical Civil 
Architectural 


Spring Valley R.D. 3, Doylestown, Pa. 


EMERSON VENABLE 


Chemist and Chemical Engineer 
Chemical Analysis 


Research Development 
Trouble Shooting 


6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 





AUBURN & ASSOCIATES, INC, 
Engineers for Heavy Industry 
Electrical, Civil, Mechanical and Piping 
Professional Staff 
A. J. Mosso, P.E. J. F. Schaffer, P.E. 
H. G. Smith, P.E. B. J. Auburn, P.-E. 
W.B. Kennedy, P.E. C. W. Oettinger, P.E. 
J. W. Gilder, P.E. 


923 Penn Avenue Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
RATES 


mos., paid in advance 
mos., billed monthly @ 
mos., paid in advance ......... 54.00 
mos., billed monthly @ $10.00 ea. 60.00 


ENGINEERS 
TESTING LABORATORY, INC, 
Soil Mechanics and Foundation 
Engineering 
Laboratory Tests 
Reports 


Soil Borings 

Foundation Analyses 
2116 Canada Dry St., Houston 23, Texas 
444 North 9th Street, Baton Rouge, La. 





CAPITOL ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
Engineers—Constructors—Management 
Design and Surveys Roads and Streets 
Sewer Systems Water Works 
Planning Airports 
Bridges Turnpikes Dams 
Executive Offices: Dillsburg, Pennsylvania 
Washington, D. C. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas Paris, France 


THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 
Engineers * Constructors « Consultants 
POWER PLANTS 
(Steam, Hydro, Diesel) 

Oil Refineries, Pipe Lines + Chemical 
Plants « Textile Plants + Breweries, Food 
Processing Plants « Airports +« Hangars 
Army, Navy Installations 
1200 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


FORREST and COTTON, INC, 

Consulting Engineers 

Regional Water Supplies 

Water and Sewage Works 

Industrial Development 
Airports — Dams 

Appraisals — Reports 
600 Vaughn Building Dalias 1, Texas 





FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Furnace Engineering for the 
Glass and Steel Industries 


486 East Beau Street, WASHINGTON, PA. 
U. S. A. 


D. C. LATELLA & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Management Consultants 


Widener Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREESE & NICHOLS 
407 Danciger Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
FREESE, NICHOLS & TURNER 
2111 C & I Bldg. 


Houston, Texas 
Consulting Engineers 





GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consulting Engineers and Designers 
Public Utility & Industrial Plant Engineers 
Water Works and Sanitary Engineering 
Direction of Construction 
Safety Engineering 
Business and Economic Research 
Property Valuation 
Public Utility Rate Regulation 
New York Reading, Pa. Washington 


LAWRIE & GREEN & ASSOCIATES 
Architectural and Engineering Offices 
321 N. Front Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., P.E., Consulting 
Engineer 


LOCK WOOD, ANDREWS & NEWNAM 
Consulting Engineers 


Water Works, Sewerage & Sewage Dis- 
posal, Public Works, Structures, Earth- 
works, Mechanical & Electrical. 
Reports—Design—Supervision 
Surveys—Valuations 
Corpus Christi—Houston—Victoria, Texas 





GANNETT, FLEMING, CORDDRY 
& CARPENTER, INC, 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Roads, Turnpikes 
Bridges, Airports, Traffic, Appraisals 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Medellin, Colombia, S. A. 


MODJESKI AND MASTERS 
Consulting Engineers 
G. H. Randall J. R. Giese 
F. M. Masters H. J. Engel 
Design and Supervision of Construction 
Inspection and Reports 
Bridges, Structures and Foundations 
900 N. Sixth St. New Orleans, La. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 


FERGUSON-GATES ENGINEERING 


Registered Professional 
Civil and Mining Engineers 
Coal Property Reports — Valuation — 
Development — Plant Design — 


Ventilation 
P. O. Box 672 


Allen Building 
Beckley, W. Va. 


CLifford 2-5338 





GREEN ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Highways, Bridges, Buildings 
Water and Sewage 
Industrial Plants 


Sewickley, (Pittsburgh) Pa, 
Boston, Mass. Baltimore, Md. 








Vv. C. PATTERSON & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Engineers 

Refrigeration Specialists 
Warehouses—Refrigeration & Installation 
Food Freezing—Low Temp. Refrigeration 

Patented System for Correction of 

Frost-heaved Floors 

415 W. Market Street York, Penna. 








PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
Put your card here 
Keep your name before more than 


50,000 readers. It’s good business. 
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BUILDERS ESTIMATING SERVICE, 
INC. 
Specialists in preparation of Budget, 
Control, preliminary & final estimates 
Army, Navy & Air Force installations 
120 Greenwich Ps * pa 
New York 6, 
Telephone Rauker 
Rector 72-4187 





GILES 
DRILLING CORPORATION 
Subsurface Explorations 


Large Calyx Holes in Rock 
Engineering Geology Reports 


2 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 





PHILIP J. HEALEY. INC. 


Engineers and Contractors 
TEST BORINGS 
CORE DRILLING for FOUNDATIONS 
207 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City 6 
Jo. Sq. 2-3313 
11 Park Place, New York 7 
Ba. 28 


a 1-273 2 





CONSULT 
THIS 
DIRECTORY 
FOR 
YOUR 


NEEDS 





PHOTRONIX. INC. 
Aerial Photogrammetry 
an 
Electronic Computation 
For Engineers, By Engineers 


790 King Avenue Everett S. Preston 
Columbus 12, Ohio Chief Engineer 





SPRAGUE & HENWOOD, INC. 
Drilling Services 
Foundation Investigations, Test Boring 
Grout Hole Drilling and Pressure Grouting 
Diamond Core Drilling 
221 W. Olive St., Scranton, Pa. 

New York, Phila., Pittsburgh, Atlanta 
Grand Junction, Colorado 
Buchans, Newfoundland 





PENNSYLVANIA 
DRILLING COMPANY 


Subsurface Explorations * Grouting 
Industrial Water Supply + Mineral Prospecting 


large Diameter Drilled Shafts 
1205 Chartiers Ave. Pittsburgh 20, Pa. 





AERIAL MAP SERVICE CO. 
Topographic, Planimetric, Photo Maps for 
Highways, Mining, Resources, Construction 
City Maps, Tax Maps, Photo Geology. Tel- 
lurometer Radio Distance Measurements, 
Triangulation, Electronic Computation. 
1016 Madison Ave. Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
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Postage Free! 


This month we present a new method to bring you information on 
advertisers’ products and services—a handy, self-addressed envelope. 
Actually it is designed to cut printing and handling costs for your 
magazine, so use it! Just circle the numbers on the reverse side of this 
sheet (turn page for instructions), fold, fasten and mail. It’s easy and it 
will allow us to expand our advertising promotional efforts in still other 
directions! 
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Now it is easier than ever for you to get information f-a-s-t on new 
products and services. The other side of this page when folded makes 
a self-addressed reply envelope that is all ready to come back to us. 
All you have to do to use it is to first read the advertisements, and the 
“Progress in Products” and “New Literature” features in every issue, 
noting that each makes specific reference to numbers on the form below. 


Then if you want more information about any item, simply circle 
the corresponding number on the form, sign, fold, fasten and 


MAIL TODAY! 


We do the rest. And within days, the data and literature you 
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Item 30 


containing 


MASONRY CLEANERS 


A new kind brick 
sulfamic acid in dry, granular form has been announced. 


of and masonry cleane1 
These new type products have the cleaning action of muri- 
atic acid, but offer distinct on-the-job advantages, it is 
claimed. Packaged in nonreturnable — fiber 
drums, they are easy to handle and require no deposits. ‘To 
make up a cleaning solution, the granules are simply mixed 


with water at the job site. It is safe for use on metal surfaces 


lightweight, 





HOLE DRILLER Item 31 
A precision tool which makes 


small hole drilling simplier, 


more economical is 
the market, ac 
Tool For 
use machines, jig 
borers, lathes and drill presses, 
vou simply lock into position 
and control the drilling pres 
sure with your finger 
Hunter claims the Small Hole 
Driller pays for itself quickly 


faster and 
for 


Hunter 


now ready 


cording to 


on milling 


tips. 


because it 
drill 


sharpei 


practically 
drills stay 


stops 


breakage, and 





Item 32 


protect. freshly poured con- 


CURING BLANKETS 


\ new product designed to ] 
crete while curing has been announced. Known as Fiberglas 
Concrete Curing Blanket, it protects curing concrete from 
inclement weather and freezing temperatures, it is claimed. 
It is a fine-fibered, flexible, felt-like blanket of 
fibrous glass bonded with a thermo-setting resin, completely 
enclosed in a tough eight mil black polyethylene film. It con 


of 


resilient, 


trols curing, is easily and quickly put in place, because 
its light weight, and is re-usable. The new product allows 
relatively little water loss and temperature variations during 
the curing period and is specifically designed fon repeated 
ronelh service. 


use alter 





Item 33 


erimental kit of silver 
sil 


PRODUCTION KIT 


An ey] 
(standard 
fluxes 


brazing 
ver braze alloys and 
stable 
production engineering tool 

The kit 


consists of three separate silver 


pastes 
in 
combinations) —a new 


is now being offered 
brazing pastes for use in test 
ing production silver brazing 
applications and for determi 
nation of cost reduction and 
increased production potential 


Ihe kit 


production engineers to quick 


paste brazing allows 
ly and thoroughly evaluate this 


process as a production tool 





Item 34 


e DeJUR-Grundig 


STENORETTE 


Steno- 
a sing unit dictating 
one in 
jobs. In 
Ibs.. 10 


possible 


machine 
doing both 


is light—11 


cribing 
! 1 
iment 
On it 

ic] | 

O7 vhich make il 


fc the busy executive to take 


in the eve and 


it back 


if One hing 


next di his 


iv for 


retary to use in- transcrib 


\ sturdy machine, it can 


| tor very long periods 
and 


all 


is used a 


ie Without servicing 


excellent playback il 


olle 


times—even when it 


1 conference recordet it Is 


1 The 


functions as a 


microphone 
speaker 


wishes to 


claimece 
when 
lictatoi review 


has been said There ts 


thirty minutes of dicta 


time on each spool and 
ovel 
\uto- 


records 


pool can be used 


ver again 


Voice 


Special 
Control 
back the 


uniorm 


dictator's 


ta level; that 
automatical 


loud 


in volume 


1IOW VOICES are 


boosted and excessively 


ices are reduced 





MAN-MADE RUBBER Item 35 


rubber idded to a batch of tree 


\ unique man-made 
rubber, improves the natural product so that it holds air as 


well as the best synthetic rubber. ‘J rubber, known chem 


ically as brominated butyl, also act i base for an adhesive 


which permits bonding of butyl rubber to metals or othe1 
all attempts to form 


\s Te 


wide in 


sted 


rubbers. Until now, butyl has res 
a strong, practicable bond with other materials an 
| find 


the preparation of tle gums 


expect to us¢ 


hesive, brominated butyl is 
the manufacture of tires and in 


required for retreading Operation 





Item 36 


ol 


HAMMER 
head 
handle 
nergy absorbing materials 
iset Fa System) has 


cloped a tool which absorl 


spending the 


at 
unmer from the 


stening 


h of the shock of impact 
of the 

work 
“Shue 


eliminates much 
hammer-in 
called 
was developed for tse 
in 


ue ol 
hammer, 
Shure-Set, a hammei 

in thin steel, 

hard-to 


fastening 


and 


other 





This column describes new products of general 


interest to professional engineers. For further 


information, circle the item number in the Readers’ Service Dept. and mail to AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


These listings are informational and are not an endorsement of the products, nor of the manufacturer’s claims. 
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Only CONCRETE roads automatically provide 


100% added strength for lasting load-bearing ability! 


Laid flat, concrete stays flat. Traffic 
rides smooth and steady... travels 
fast and far. Modern concrete is the 
engineered pavement designed 
mathematically to specific wheel 
load requirements. When you work 
to accepted design practice, you get 
a pavement that can support twice 
the rated axle load .. . a 100% mar- 
gin of strength. 

That’s why concrete will stand up 
not only to rated axle loads in nor- 
mal volume, but even in peak volume, 


with such loads running bumper to 
bumper .. . and last an expected 50 
years and more. Reserve strength 
like that saves taxes and complaints. 
It’s a big reason why upkeep costs 
will run as much as 60% lower than 
for flexible pavement. 

Concrete often saves money in 
other ways, too. For example, on the 
Indiana Toll Road, engineers drew 
up designs for both types of pave- 
ment, proved concrete would save 
$9,740,000. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


And truckers are the experts who 
can tell you that today’s concrete 
means gentle treatment of cargoes. 
It’s the flattest, smoothest-riding 
pavement there is. Small wonder 
concrete is the preferred pavement 
for the Interstate System and other 
heavy-duty highways. 
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FOR HIGHWAYS wer 
A SOLID FOTURE...- az 





